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FAREWELL. 





BY D. T. T. 





Sing me the song you were singing, 
When love thrilled the music through ; 
And to me the world kept bringing 
A magical music of you. 


Give me the hand you gave me, 

When you said I should call you wife, 
In the hour of despair to save me, 

And the death that is mine in life. 


Kiss me once as you used to kiss me, 
When I thought you were all my own ; 

I shall go, and you will not miss me, 
While I shall be all alone. 


Only pray that love left behind you, 
And the vows you have held so light, 
Have never a voice to remind you 
Of a heart that is broken to-night. 





Her Own Deception. 


KY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE’S FAITH,” 
“LADYBIRD’S PENITENCE,”’ ETC. 





CHAPTER II.—[ContinvueEp. } 
- Ellen did not feel quite easy about it, 


and came down to breakfast with pale 


cheeks and anxious eyes. Basil had 


gone already. The Squire was very ill at |. 


Camelford, having been thrown from his 
horse; a celebrated London surgeon had 
been telegraphed for, who had travelled 
down by special train during the night,and 
Doctor Goodchild and Doctor Venne were 
to have @ consultation with him during the 
morning. Basil had slept at the Pleasaunce,, 
and had driven away in the morning, leav- 
ing a message with Hugh for Constance and 
dropping Everard at the station on his way, 
for Everard was going to town by an early 
train from Grassmere. 

Constance, lying on the floor in her room 
in a mute anguish more terrible than any 
passion of tears, heard them start, but did 
not dare to rise to ste them go; she heard 
Basil's voice—the deep, cherry voice which 
was music to her ears—mingling with Ev- 
erard’s graver, quieter tones; she heard the 
prancing of the horses and the wheels ra- 
pidly moving away with a feeling that they 
were going over her heart and crushing it. 
Janet brought her some coffee shortly after- 
wards, and found her mistress dressing qui- 
vtly, but-~with a pale face and eyes hollow 
with misery. She took the coffee eagerly, 
giving Janet a few directions to be ready 
for departure. 

“You are not fit to go, Miss Constance,” 
said the woman gently—for Janet's rugged 
exterior covered a very tender heart and 
she was entirely devoted to her mistress, 
whom she had nursed from her birth and 
faithfully served and watched over: since. 
“You look dreadfully ill to day.” 

“I did not sleep very well,’’ replied the 
kirl quietly, giving a very mild statement of 
rv case. “I am generally pale, you know, 

anie,”’ 

“You have'not been well lately, Miss Con- 
stance, Doctor Venne-. — 

“Oh, Janet if you love me, never speak 
to ine of him again!” she cried out, as if 
hit with a sudden blow. “Let me get away 
froin all this misery and forget the happy 
yet wretched summer as quickly as I oan!”’ 

So Janet held her peace, and merely ac- 
qulesced when Constance . told her they 
Were going to London, but that she did not 
Wish it known. 

“Once there, Janie,” she said, with a 
heartrending attempt at playfulness, “you 
‘nd T will forget all about Grassinere and 
be our sober, sensible selves again. Now 
2 down and ask Miss Venne to come to 

1,” 

Ellen came, and felt 
ct the white cheeks bit Nnggead ote bet 
Constance merely told her she was ready to 

: and asked her to give some éxplanstion 








Ellen went down to do so, and soon her 
ladyship came up, feeling a little bewild- 
ered, but guessing at a lovers’ quarrel, which 
would account for Basil's gloomy looks as 
he rejoined the party in the drawing-room 
the previous evening. 

“This is a sudden departure, Constance, "’ 
she said pleasantly. ‘ ‘What will Basil say 
to this flight ?,’ 

“T must go,”’ replied Constance hurriedly. 
She was dressed to go, and wore a thick lace 
veil. ‘Will yousay good-bye to Mr. Venne 
and Hugh and say I am very grateful for the 
kindness they have shown,me? And thank 
you. ” 

Lady Venne looked at her in astonish- 
ment, but did not like to make any remark. 
Something in Constance’s abrupt manner 
and hoarse voice, so different from her usu- 
al languid, grave, and calmsoft tone, made 
her hesitate to question. 

“Come back to us soon, my child,’’ she 
said gently ; and, with a sudden movement, 
Constance Jamfeson put her, arm around 
her and touched her cheek with her lips. 
The kiss was instantly returned. ’ 

Then Constance went swiftly down stairs 
and got intp Ellen’s pony-carriage, which 
was waiting. Miss Venne was already seat- 
et in it. 

Janet and the trunks had started a few 
minutes before, and in a few moments they 
were going swiftly away down the High 
Street. Nota word was spoken until they 
approached the Grot; then Constance said 
in a low hoarse tone— 

“T must go in for one moment; come too 
if you will.” 

Ellen followed her through the pretty 
quaint entrance hall into Basil’s own sanc- 
tum, where Constance and Basil had often 
spent a quiet half hour over afternoon tea 
in the happy days, now gone for ever. It 
was empty and deserted, but an open book 
and some scattered papers on the desk 
showed that Basil must have paid the Grot 
a hurried visit when passing~ by that morn- 
ing—for he was staying at the Pleasaunce. 
On the desk too was a little bouquet of old 
roses, which Constance herself had put 
there two or three days before. Very ten- 
derly, with lingering caressing fingers, the 
young actress touched them, drewthe pa- 
pers together, and then, going to the other 
side of the desk, knelt down fora moment 
with her cheek on the open book. 

Ellen felt her eyes fill as she turned 
away ; it seemed to herthat there was the 
bitterness of death in that simple little fare- 
well; and for the first time a doubt flashed 
across her mind as the wisdom of what she 
had done. 

For a few moments there was silence,then 
Constance rose, her face white and drawn 
as from physical’ suffering, and staggered 
rather then walked out to the carriage. Not 
a word we said until the station was 
reached, and there they found Janet waiting. 

“Constance, forgive me,’’ Ellen said then. 
“J cannot let you leave me so.”’ 

“There is nothing to forgive,” was 
the gentle answer. “You are quiet right. 
He will suffera little, I fear. I wish I could 
bear it all; itcomesthrough my fault. But, 
Ellen, you will make it as easy for him as 
you can? Do not tell him anything; let 
him thimk I came away without telling you 
where or why I was going; he will soon 
forget—I hope he may, I pray he may, and 
that one day he will find youa worthier 
sister, who will make him as happy as he 
deserves.”’ 

She had spoken very gently and calmly ; 
and, as Ellen drove away, the pale steadfast 
face with the wistful reproach in the velve- 
ty eyes seemed to haunt her. 

Standing where Ellen had left her, Con- 
stance watched the little pony carriage out 
ofsight, then turned slowly and joined Jan- 
et in the little waiting-room. 

Suddenly a familiar voice struck upon 





© Lady Venne, 


a 


her ear, and a voice beside hersaid — 


“Miss Courtney! Is it you indeed?” 

Turning with a quick start at the name she 
had not heard for so long, she found her- 
self face to face with atall dark man, with 
a kindly handsome face, which altered 
strangely as he saw how changed she was. 

“Have you been ill? I need scarcely ask ; 
you are sadly altered.’’ 

“I have been very ill indeed,” she an- 
swered quite calmly. “I am quite well 
now, though I dare say I am rather altered. 
Are you going to or coming from town, Sir 
Edward?” 

“T am going up—waiting for the express. 
You don’t look fit for travelling, Miss Cour- 
ney; can I beofany seryiceto you? My 
poor child’’—and here his formal manner 
completely vanished—‘‘what has changed 
you so sorrowfully? Have you any trouble 
‘in which I could help you? You promised 
to let me be your friend on that day when 
you refused to give me a better right to—— 
Forgive me for touching upon it, and prove 
that you trust me.” 

She put out her little hand to him ,and 
thanke@ him in a less assured tone than 
that In which she had already spoken. 

“There is nothing, thank you. If there 
were anything, I would trust you, Sir Ed- 
ward—trust you more willingly than any 
one else in the world, whom I could trust, 
but there is not.”’ 

He still held her hand, looking down at 
her with tenderly inquiring eyes. It spoke 
well for Sir Edward Newham's generosity 
that he still felt such an unselfish friend- 
ship for the woman who had refused his 
love few months before. 

Before he spoke again the train camo in, 
puffing and snorting; and, justas Sir Ed. 
ward was putting Constance Jamieson into 
the car, a young man rushed into the sta- 
tion, glanced hurriedly in one or two of the 
carriages, opened one door, and sprang in 
just as the train moved on. 

“Almost missed,’ said Sir Edward cooly, 
alluding to the youg man. 

Constance sank back on the cushion white 
and trembling, forinthe tardy passenger 
she had recognized Everard Venne, and 
wondered fearfully whether he had seen or 
recognised her. 

Meanwhile Everard, who,through having 
plunged deeply intoa scientific argument 
with a friend of Grassinere station, had wit- 
tingly missed the early train, intending to 
join the express at Mountford, threw him- 
self back in his compartment with a ‘satis- 
fied chuckle; and, having mentally oon- 
gratulated himself on having caught the 
train, suddenly remembered how greatly a 
face he had seen as he hurried into the sta 
tion had reminded hitn of Constance. At 
first he thought it must be she; then, laugh- 
ing at the idea that Constance who had been 
too unwell to see Basil before he started, 
should be assisted into the traintwo hours 
afterwards at Mountford bya strange gen- 
tleman. 

Everard settled himself down to his scien- 
tific book and forgot all about Constance 
and Basil until he reached Waterloo, where 
he alighted, and, turning w call a 
porter, he thought he saw Constance. Sure- 
ly it was Constance ! 

Was not Janet’s ugly face behind her? 
But the lady was leaning on the arm ofa 
tall gentlemen in a confiding manner which 
spoke of loveor matrimony. 

Everard stood surprised gazing at them. He 
saw the gentleman put her ina handsome 
brougham which stood waiting; Janet—it 
was Janet—followed; then the gentleman 
got In: the foutman shut the door, sprang 
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W hat could it mean? Was that Constance 
Jamieson who was driving away with an- 
other man, and apparently on terins of fa 
miliar intimacy with him—she, whom his 
brother, gallant-true-hearted HBaail, loved 
and believed in so entirely? Everard felt 
there was no room for doubt, and his heart 
sank at the thought of her unworthinegs and 
his brother's trouble. 

He resolved to return to Grassmere on 
the next day to know th» truth—if he did 
not know it already. Could it be that Basil 
was deserted and his love betrayed, and 
that Constance was gone ? 

- a 7 * * . 

Meanwhile, without a thought of the tron- 
ble in store for him, Basil Venne had driv- 
en rapidly to Camelford Park, more occu- 
pied with the thought of the trouble there 
than his own love affairs. 

Jermyn Camel ford, the Squire, had hada 
sovere fall from his horse, and had been so 
dangerously injured that Doctor Goodehild 
had joined with Basil in wishing further ad- 
vice, 

The Squire was a young man, but a little 
older than Basil himself; they had been 
school and collage companions, and a warm 
friendship existed between them. Within 
the last year the friendly bonds had loos. 
ened a little. The Squire had married a 
“lady of high degree; but the marriage 
had been one of convenience merely, and 
neither Jermyn nor his wife had been In- 
clined to sacrifice any of their wishes to 
their happiness ; and, instead ofthe peace- 
ful domestic life which might have been 
theirs Jermyn’s hot temper and Lady 
Grace's cold unbending resistence had wid- 
ened the breach between them. 

Basil was inclined toascribe much of this 
to his friend, and had pitied the young wife, 
who looked so proud and cold, but who was 
ms, evidently unhappy : and this feeling had 
led him to diminish the frequency of his 
visits tothe Park. Moreover his time of 
late had been too much taken up with Con- 
stance Jamieson to pay any but professional 
visits. 

When he arrived in Camelford he found 
himself the first of the trio of medical men 
ex pected, 

“Ifow is your master?’ he asked of the 
tall porter as he entered. 

“Just the same, sir. 
ever.” 

Basil found that Mr. Camelford still lay 
in the stupor in which he had remained since 
the accident, and which made them fear 
some serious injury to the brain. In the 
dressing room adjoining ‘Lady Grace caine 


No change what- 


| to meet him with eyes swollen with watch- 








ing, and tears. 

“Have you disobeyed me?" he said, ashe 
shook hands. “I cannot havetwo patients, 
you know, Lady Grace. [ordered you 
strictly not to sit up all night." 

“IT did not,” she faltered ; but I could not 
rest. Oh, Doctor Venne, if he eould only 
speak to meagain—but one word to tell ine 
he forgave all iny pride and ill temper, if he 
could only hear me tell him how grieved | 
arn for it all! 

“T trust there isahappy future in store for 
you both,” said Basil Venne feelingly. 
“This trouble will not seem so bitter In 
days to come, dear Laly Grace, if it teaches 
you understand each other; only you 
must be very brave now. We shall want 
your services as head nurse soon,I hope and 
believe.”’ 

Lady Grace shook her head sorrowfully 
but the words seemed to cheer her a Little, 
for the shade on her face grew less heavy ; 
and when Doctor Goodchild arrived with 
Sir Philip Foster, whom he had met at the 
railway station, she was able w receive them 
with some calmness. 

The three medical men proceeded with 
the examination of the patient, which proved 
that their first surmises had been correct. 
A very delicate and difficult operation must 
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be forthwith, and on its success 
the reason, as well as the life, of Mr. Camel- 
ford must depend. 

“Almost as much depends on the after 
care as on the operation,” said Sir to 
Doctor Goodchild. “I cannot remain to 


owstch tho rena; but I tras Apes 
Joctor Venne can spare a or two wo give 
undivided ie tee een? 

So it was arranged that Haesil should ro- 
main, Doctor Goodchild his patients 
for a few days, during which he was to take 
up his abode at the And the 


London , with marvellous 
skill and delicacy, With his — The 
uperation was #0 far successful, the pressure 
wen removed from the brain. The results 
lay in the next few hours. 


“IT have done my work,” said Sir Philip, | 


an, late in the afternoon, he re-entered the 
carriage which was to take him to the sta 
tion. ‘The rest must lie with you, Doctor 
Venne; and with the utmost confidence I 
leave the patient in your care. You must 
allow me to express iny surprise at meeting 
somuch «kill and knowledge in so young 


a colleague, and inv hope that weshal) meet 


n. 
Then he drove away, leaving Basil not at | 


all displeased at such a compliment from 
such a tnan. 

Sending his servant home with a message 
to the effect that he would remain at Camel- 
ford for the present, and giving a list of his 
patients to Doctor Goodchild, Basil returned 
to his friend's bedside, and, late into the 
night, watched him, mare! ger peso interest 
in his patient quickened and excited by his 
friendship for him and his pity for the un- 
happy young wife, The hours seemed to 
pass slowly in the noiselessnessand oppres- 
sion of the sick room. ‘Thedawn was break- 
ing in the eastern sky when Jermyn Camel- 
ford opened his eves, and, to Basil's intense 
joy, recognized him at onee, uttering his 
name ina faint but ealin voice, 

** Basil." 


oa 





“Yes, old fellow,” answered Basil, trying 
to hide his pleasure under an indifferent ex- 


terior, “Itis T, anvself But you are notto | 
talk yet awhile. Don't try to think,” he | 
added, 


Seeing that Jermyn was trying to recall 
what had occurred, he administered a seda- | 
tive. 

‘Grace,’ said the sick man shortly after- | 
wards, 

“T will tell her.” 

And Basil fetched Lady Grace, impress 
ing on her so strongly the imperative neces. 
nity of self-control that she came to her hus- 
band's side quite calmly. Tle smiled faintly | 
and repeated her name. | 

“Thank Heaven, my darling,’ she whis- | 
ered, as she stooped over and kissed his 
mand tenderly. 

The words called up a look of half-sur- 
wised pleasure on the wan face; and in a 
how moments, with his hand still clasped in 
hers, Jermyn Camelford was sleeping as 
quietly as a child. 

Favorable as all the symptoms were, Basil 
was too anxious about the ease to think of 
leaving his patient until evening, and then 
only a few moments for necessary rest and 
refreshment. [le snatched time too to write 
a little note to Constance, which he sent to 
the Pleasaunce, telling her of the happy 
change for the better in his friend, and eon. | 
cluding— | 

“But Tam too anxious to leave him for a | 
day or two, even for a glirnpse of your dear | 
face, my child ; so you will notsee me until | 
Monday. IT hope the time seems as long to | 
you as to me. Does it, Constance? Take 
care of yourself, my darling. Remember | 
whose you are now. If T trust my most | 


precious earthly treasure to your keeping, 1 | 


shall expect you to guard it carefully for 
me,”’ 

The next morning Jermyn Camel ford did 
not seem so well, and feverish syinptoms set 
in, which gave his friend much anxiety. 
Basil was eagerly expecting Doctor Good- 
child's morning visit when aservant brought 


him a note from: his taother, w hich he open- | 
ed and read, standing at the window of Jer- | 
myn's dressing-rooin, Which opened into | 


the sick man’s chamber. 
“My dear Basil,’ wrote Lady Venne, “the 


evening surprised os wreatlhy, as we all ina 


ined that you were cognisant, notonly of 
i | Everard wistfully, 


er departure on Wednesday morning, but 


of the reason of such a sudden flitting. I 


have sent down tothe Grot and forward vou, | 


your letters, 
“If Constance has written, send me hor ad- 
dress, which none of us have. We are feel- 


ing rather forlorn without aglimpse of you. | 


Everard returned suddenly on Thursday 
morning, and seems ill or unhappy, and I 
am thinking of sending him to you for ad- 
vice, 
don't want to give up another of my sons! 
We are glad to hear favorable accounts of 
your patient, and all unite in’ kind regards 
and sympathy to Lady Grace, 
“F ver, dear Basil, your attached mother, 
“ELEANOR VENNE."’ 
“Constance gone!" said Basil to himself, 
“Gone! Whatis the meaning of such a sud- 
den proceeding?" 
He glanced hurriedly over his letters. 
There was not one from her; and, though 
not a suspicion of the real state of the case 


entered his mind, for a moment he felt anx- | 
jous and uneasy, anda little angry with | 


his “lady love.” 

She had no right to play with his anxiety 
thus, or to make such sudden moves with- 
out consulting him; it was wrong to take 


| selt from his brother's shoulder, 
arrival of a note from vou to Constance last | 


I hope it is nota ‘hard complaint.’ I | 





THE SATURDAY 


there was a 


but, al 
was not a line 


letters ; 


Constance. 
As the following day brought the same 
result, Basil's annoyance increased to anger 
and pe grew seriously displeased, and at 
lant a 


anx 
The squire continued in a 
Goodchild had 


nee ee 
so full of his own and Basil's 
at Caimnel- 


he did not appearance 
ford until’ Monday morning, when he 


arrived at the same time as Everard Venne, 
who had driven over to see his brother. 
Jerm ‘was better that day, and, leavin 

him in care of Doctor Goodchild, Basi 

went down tothe library, when  verard 
waited for him. 


his hands 
that 


A foreboding of evil, strong enough to make | 


him turn pale and shudder, crossed Doctor 
Venne as he opened the library door; but, 





| attributing it to the fatigue of the last week 


and hisanxiety about Jermyn, he went in 


| and held out his hand to his brother. 


“You look done up, Basil,’ said Ever- 


ad, as they clasped hands. 


“Tean'tsiy much for your appearance, | 


old fellow,” returned Doctor Venne,trying 
to speak lightly. “Have you brought me 
a letter?” 

“No.” 

There was a moment's pause 
then, trying to speak lightly, 
on. 


after this; 
Basil went 


“And what brought you back so quickly? | 
I thought you were going for a month at | of one to whom I 


least.’’ 

Everard did not answer; he had come to 
Camelford to tell his brother what he had 
seen at Waterloo Station; but it Was a hard 
tale to tell, and his lips seemed asif they 
could not frame the words which would 
mar his brother’s happiness. 

“What is it, old fellow?” asked Doctor 
Venne, seeing the hesitation. ‘Are you 
ill? Do you want a doctor ora’ brother?” 

He put his hand affectionately on Ever- 
ard’s shoulder as he spoke. 

“It was you who brought 
soon, Basil,’ said Everard at 
desperately. 

“T! How?” 

But, instead of answering, Everard be- 
gan to pace up and down the great room, 
lined froin ceiling to wainseoat with books, 
looking so genuinely distressed that his 
brother felt uneasy and bewildered in the 
extreme, 

‘“Rasil,’’ said Everard at length, “I would 
give my right hand willingly not to be the 
bearer of such news to vou, to save you 
from this bitter knowledye if T ecould.”’ 

Basil grew pale. 

“Knowledge?” he said. 

“Yom” 

“Of what?” 

“Of her unworthiness,” 

For amoment Basil's proud gray eyes 


back so 
almost 


me 
last, 


flasbed, but Everard’s were so full of sor- 
row and pain that the momentary anger 
died away; and he said) simply, but ina 
forced, hard yvoice- 

‘470 on.” 

Faltering once or twice, Everard told 


what he had seen at Mountford Station and 
at Waterloo. tle had returned to Grass- 
mere the next morning, and finding his 
worst suspicions contirmed there by Miss 
Jamieson’s departure and = subsequent 
silenee, he had at last made up his mind to 
tell Basil what he had seen and 

“Thasil, old fellow ” 

Here Everard broke down, and = sprang 
forward and threw his arms round = his 
brother, who staggered, and, but for Ever- 








i ard’s arm, would bave fallen. 


For a moment—one moment of intense 
grief—the elder brother’s head sank heavily 


| on the younger one’s shoulder, 


I:verard felt the convulsive shudder 
which passed through the powertul frame, 
and he set his teeth hard, and in his heart 
cursed Constance Jamieson. 

*Air—give me air! said Basil hoarsely, 
after a minute. “IT cannot breathe!’ 

I:verard flung open the window, and the 
cool October breeze swept into the room, 
blowing with keen freshness on Basil's 
burning, throbbing broy as he raised him- 
pale, in- 
deed, still; but, the oppression gone, the 
momentary faintness passed away. 

“You will not hate me, Basil,’ said 
his heart bleeding for 
the anguish he had been foreed to cause, 

“Hate you, Everard! And Basil's hand 
closed over his with a strong clasp. 


} “She is not worth a reyret,’’ said Everard 
| passionately — ‘‘the 


fulse, 
woman !" 

“But T loved her,” replied Doctor Venne, 
in a tone of such mournful bitterness that it 
| went to Everard’s heart; and there was si- 
lence. “There is no place inmy heart for 
anger yet,’ said Basil in a moment. “] 
must appear almost childish in your eves, 
| Everard; but, if vou had loved, as J 
| loved her, you would feel that in the trea- 
| chery ofone you loved thus your happiness 
| had received a death-blow. lam = stronger 
| now, and you must try to forget, old fellow, 

how near i was to making a woman of my- 
| self.’ ; 
“One thing more you can do for me, Ever- 
| ard—tell them at the Pleasaunce as much or 


; 


| as little as you will, only beg them never to 


mention her name to me again.” 
“Basil, a 4 dear, dear brother !"’ 
Basil put his hand on his brother's shoul- 


| der, his lip trembling a little at this unusn- 


al display of emotion from quiet, reserved 
_ Everard. 


such advantage of his love for her ; she was “Thanks, oid fellow,’’ he said simply. 

quite unfit tor travelling too. Altogether | After a moment he spoke again in almost 

such an action was exoeedingly imprudent his natural manner. 

and ill- edged : and Basil's discomfiture| “I ny ena male Everard. I want 

afew his face as he went back to | to hear Doctor ld’s verdict. Cam- 
elford is decidedly better this and 


"The next morning he despatched g servant 


a day or two more will release me from my 


= 
- 


early to the} Grotand the Pleasauncs for 
pile of 


/on the broad steps | 





treacherous | 


‘attandence here. Give my lo 

and Ellen, and remember, I trust + gral 
He broke off abruptly, 

ther’s hand, and left him; an . 

drove back to the Pleasaunce with a heavy 


we ined Doctor Goodchild 


When Basil 
and the invalid, was to all appearance 


quite culrn and composed; but there ae 
very unusual ¢ of sternness on 
face, and he looked an older man than he 

Having qu G £ 
ment in tk. Cainelford with Doctor Good- 
child, he went down with him to the car- 
riage, and they stood her for a moment 

ing from the en- 
trance door, and contemplated the fair scene 
before them. * 7 

“Is anything wrong with you, V enne? 
asked the elder man, after a mo.uent. “You 
are looking haggard and worn out; but T do 
not think it is physical indisposition. Is it 
anything in which I can assist you? I have 
known you from a lad, remember, and look 
upon vou almost as a son.” . 

Basil turned to him gratefully, but for a 
moment did not — 

“T am quite well,” he replied, ‘as far as 
bodily health goes; but I am going through 
an experience which I suppose most men 
have to gothrough atsome period of their 
lives. Mine comes late, so it cuts deep.” 

“What is it?” asked the old Doctor gent- 
ly. 

* “The discovery of the utter unworthiness 

‘T had given my _ heart's 
best love, and whom I trusted utterly and 
completely.” 

“Mies Jamieson!" 
Goodchild, — “Tmpossible! 
truth and sweetness itself.’’ 

“She isa woman, and—false,’’ was the 
bitter answer. 

“Nay,” said the other earnestly—‘dis- 
miss that idea; do not let the misconduct 
of one prejudice you thus, Basil. Remem- 
ber that among women of whom you speak 
so bitterly are your mother and sisters, 
Judge from them, not from the unhappy 
girl who has deceived you.”’ 

Bagil’s face, so set and stern, softened a 
little as he shook the old man’s hand; and 
Doctor Goodchild drove away, shaking his 
head over the trouble which had fallen 
upon his young colleague. 

Jermyn Camelford progressed steadily 
now, andon the following Monday Basil 
felt that he could leave him safely to the 
care of the nurse whom Sir Philip had sent 
from London ; but Lady Grace so earnestly 
entreated him to remain at Camelford for 
the present, to sleep there and make his 
rounds as usual, that Basil, who dreaded 
the sympathy he should meet with at the 
Pleasaunce as much as the Grot, was easily 
prevailed upon to remain. 

He recommenced his work, throwing 
himself heart and mind into it, trying man- 
fully to battle with his grief; but it would 
have required a very careless observer not 
to discover the change in him; and soon it 
oozed out in the village that his engagement 
was over, and Miss Jamieson gone. 

Openly as it was spoken of in some cir- 
cles, the subject was tacitly but entirely 
avoided at the Pleasaunce. 

Ellen had returned to Croydon with Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Bently,and only his mother’s 
increased tenderness and the lingering kiss 
which she pressed on his brow when they 
met, and the sympathy of her gentle “My 
poor Basil,’’ betrayed the home knowledge 
of the blow which had fallen upon hin. 

Secretly in the depths of her heart Lady 
Venne was not very sorry. 

She would have preferred a less charm- 
ing daughter-in-law ifshe were less mys 
terious,one whose position was well defined, 
and of whose connections and antecedents 
there could be no doubt. 

“I wish so much that we could do some- 
thing for Doctor Venne, Jermyn,” said 
Lady Grace as she was at breakfast one 
ae te near Christmastide with her hus- 

and. 

They were in her own little sitting-room, 
for Jermyn, though almost himself again 
was still sufliciently an invalid to warran 
a late breakfast, a deep arm-chair, and dres- 
sing-gown and slippers. 

The young couple looked very cosy and 
comfortable at the breakfast-table, with its 
silver and delicate china and perfect ap- 
pointments, drawn up near the blazing 
wood-tire which blazed in the hearth. 

Mr. Camelford’s accident had had a happy 
result for them; it had made the husband 
more thoughtful and gentle, the young 
wife more patient and forbearing; and the 





Doctor 
seemed 


exclaimed 
She 


hold was stealing into it with noiseless but 
perceptible strides. 

Jermyn had been glancing over the news- 
papers, but he put them aside, and looked 
up when his wife spoke. 

“T wish so, too, Gracie,’ he replied ear- 
nestly, and then looked thoughtfully into 
the “a fire ye pA gee inspire him With 
some happy idea of “doing 4 as 
ones = 1 ng Something” for 

“He looks so wretchedly ill and worn,” 
said Lady Grace with a tremor in her sweet 
voice; “and I feel that I owe him so much 
Jermyn, such an inestimable depth of grat. 
itude for his care of you, that I cannot bear 
— mans — ypy.”’ 

Mr. Camelford pressed the little jewe 
hand, which lay temptinglv near oe 

“I should like to know the ins and outs 
of the breaking of his engagement,”’ he said 
musingly. “He was evidently very de 
voted,and the girl looked charming enough 
to excuse any amount of devotion. 
was she, bye-the-bye, Gracie? You met her 
once at the Pleasaunce, I think?” 
een but she was merely introduced as 
gave me ttan and Ellen Venne never 





ve tomy mother | 


love which had been wanting in that house- | 





Who | 


; when 
over the engagement. Her mere pani 








‘ 





poet, and she was, a8 you say, very charm. 
"BT can’t think where I saw # face like hers 
a year or two ago, but the retpem brance al. 
weve haunted me w I saw her 





W ho broke it off, Gracie ?”’ = 
“I do not know,”’ she answéred. «qt 
have been at that time’when I wee ton an 

of anxiety 


about mry dear h to vo 
after my neighbors* urn ot 
et ns ees ee 
o 
the library with Psd iy 


an 
then going away with a Svery meian. 
choly;visage. I was oo fromthe drawing 
room, when I met Basil the 
looking so terribly-white that T thought 3 
was going to faint. Don't laugh, Jermyn.” 

“Basil does not look much like a fainting 
subject, Gracie.”’ 

“He did then,” she replied. “I asked him 
if he was ill. He said no, and passed on; 
but, after that day the change we all no. 
ticed now came over him. I , oll he is very 
unhappy.”’ 

“T shall be jealous, Gracie,” said her hus 
band Jaughingly; but seeing her distress he 
added gravely, “I am afraid she treated him 


badly. And yet that is rather strange, for it 
seems to me that few women woul reject 
such a suitor, What say you Gracie? 


Shall we try a hair of the dag that bit him, 
and give him an antidote to Miss Jamie. 
son ?”’ 

‘“‘How, dear Jermyn ?”’ 

“Give him another attraction. Many a 
heart is caught in the rebound, you know, 
Don’t you think your little friend Minna 
Gregson would make him an, excellens 
wife ?”’ 

“Oh, Jermyn, 
her match-making yo 

elig 


” 


exclaimed Lady Grace, all 


nsities coming into 
play “it would be htful! But do you 
thin 


And Lady Grace hesitated and looked 
doubtful. 

“She is just the pretty fragile fairy to suit 
aman like Venne,’’ continued Mr. Camel- 
ford. ‘The large, pleading, blue eyes wil) 
soon do the work, and that clinging little 
way of hers will charm him. Besides, that 
childish baby manner will be just the thing 
to fascinate him after Mias Jamieson’s sa 
Sroid and knowledge of the world. She was 
intellectual too, I faney, which Minna is not 
altogether. Basil can fall in love with her, 
without being disagreeably reminded of the 
‘old love.’ ” 

“Iiow can we manage it, Jermyn?” asked 
his wife, entering into his plans with r 
interest and warmth. “It would be so de- 
lightful, and we could have the weddin 
here. I am sure Minna’s stepmother woul 
be pleased to escape the bother. Now, arch- 
ome that you are, how are we to set about 
1?” 

‘Nothing is n.ore simple,” replied Jermyn 
Camelford, laughing. “Oh, you women! 
How eager you are to entrap an unwary fel- 
low creature! If I am not strong enough 
for a houseful of guests this Christmas, Gra- 
cie, or to accept any of the wafm invitations 
we have received, which of course’’—and he 
made an odd grimace+“I regret deeply, I 
do require soine amusement. If you are 
good little wife you will invite a quiet party 
of your old friends to spend a few weeks 
here; and, if Minna and Basil Venne hap- 
pen to hit it off, I for one won't accuse you 


” 
—— . 


of any match-inaking intentions r ing 
them.”’ 
Lady (Grace laughed gaily. Her hus 


band’s suggestion delighted her. 

Minna Gregson was a bright, sweet, and 
pretty girl,not very intellectual, but highly 
educated and well-read. She had a dower, 
too, and Lady Grace was very fond of her, 
so it would be delighful, she thought, to 
have her settled so near herself at the Grot. 
She was the wife of all others for Basil 
Venne, just the tender, clinging flower 
which would charm his strong resolute na- 
ture; and Lady Grace almost felt as if she 
herself were in some way responsible for 
his happiness, and longed most earnestly to 
see hiin his old self again. 

So the two kind-hearted conspirators s¢t 
about laying their plans; the invitations 
were written and projects discussed, and 
details arranged, and then Lady Grace 
drove to the Pleasaunce and extorted & 

romise from Lady Venne that she and 

{r. Venne would join their young people 
for a few days at least. : 

Lady Venne was some distant relative of 
Lady Grace,and though at first she hesita 
to leave home at Christmas, the younger 
lady’s entreaties and the warm gratitude 
that she evinced towards Basil soon pre 
vailed, and the promise was given. - 

“I think the change-will do Ellen ' 
said Lady Venne as they “She has 
been dissipating at Croydon, I suppose, for 
she seems a little unlike herself just now. 
I don’t know what’s in the air, but both she 
and Everad seem in the blues.” ” 

Then very gently Lady Grace touch , 
upon Basil’s trouble and his altered looks; 
and Lady Venne could not be offended, 8° 
sincere was the sympathy in her visitor ® 
blue eyes, y 

“I know so little of the matter, dear Lady 
Grace,’’ she said gently ; “almost as little as 

ourself; but that she was unworthy of io 
»0y’s love I feel sure, Everard and El . 
know more than I do, but the subject 
pone to all of us, and we have let it — 
[ugh, however, will believe nothing og 
Miss Jamieson, and affirms confidently t — 
we shall some day discover that we ha r 
wronged her. I have no such hope, any 
—- a bey A two ype ge has “: drop 
eve he proofs to contrary. 
So Lady Grace drove av invite, 
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BY EMILY PYEIFFER. 





With the flying scud, with the birds on the wing, 
We wandered forth at the close of day; 

Our faint hearts swelled“with the life of the spring, 
As the young buds bargeon on Dranch and spray. 

As we heard the sheltering coppice ring 
With a burst of joy too full for words, 

Our hearts sung, too, but of what strange thing 
We knew no more than the singing birds. 


We stood ’mid the gorse on the golden hill 
As the sun went down® on & ¥ea of mist; 
Though its glory was lingering around ts still, 
We were sad at heart, for the end we wist. 
A homeless breath that was wandering chill 
Had found a voice in the evening breeze, ~ 
And the silent birds that had sung their fill 
Were asleep in the shade of the feathery trees. 


‘Soul of the younger springs gone by, 

Why haunt us with that breath forlorn, 
Avenging with a ghostly sigh, 

Too sad for words, the words we scorn ?*' 
We said, when, lo! the coppice nigh 

Gave forth a voice, and we had done— 
It seemed to touch the stars on high, 

It almost might recall the sun. 


Dear bird of Love, fond nightingale, 
That firest all the grove with song, 

Till we, who catch the tender tale, 
Forget the years that flo us wrong— 

Glad birds that no lost springs bewall, 
Sweet hearts that are not sad and wise— 
Wake the spring night, young nightingale, 

And we will see it with thine eyes, 





It Was the Cat. 


J. BRETT. 





BY W. 





HERE never was a more proper person 
than Miss Martha Monckton. 

She had never done anything toshock 
people in all her life,and thought she never 
should; but man pro and the fates dis- 
pose; and little did Miss Monckton know 
what she should come to, as, on a Friday 
atternoon—Friday is an unlucky day—she 
sat at her window, working on a croquet 
scrap-bag, and watching the movements of 
her opposite neighbor, or rather of her op- 
yosite neighbor’s youngest daughter, Miss 
Potitia Quirk. 

Miss Letitia, eighteen years old, black- 
eyed, black-haired, rosy-cheeked,—‘a for- 
ward-looking girl,’’ Miss Martha Monckton 
pronounced her, sat at an upper window, 
habited in pa ink muslin, with = 
shell pin and earrings, and a pale-blue bow 
in her hair. 

Below in his garden, ner excellent papa 
jottered about, expending all his energy of 
inind and body on farming operations. 

In the dining-room window sat the 
young lady’s mamma, counting napkins 
und cultivating a large wrinkle between the 
eves because napkins number twenty-one, 
two and three had been used at dinner in- 
stead of napkins twenty-four, five and six. 

Behind her, in the pantry, the jams and 
jellies stood in rows. 

All that was eatable or drinkable, all that 
was made of glass, silver, china, or linen, 
was evidently well-ordered in that man- 
810n. 

But that piece of pink and white pretti- 
ness, the daughter of the house—was it so 
with her ? 

Miss Monckton thought not. 

“I'd like to tell her mamma,”’ she said to 
herself, “but I suppose I shouldn’t be 
thanked for it.”’ 

Then she looked in, and felt sure that 
Miss Letitia was king in ntomiine, 
with some use of the finger alphabet, to an 
unseen young man. 

It might—since the person was unseén— 
have been a young woman ; but Miss Monck- 
ton felt sure it was not. 

“She’s going through signs of putting on 
her hat and cloak,’’ said she to herself. 
‘Now she’s pointing downstairs and shak- 
ing her od She means her and 
mamma. How disrespectful! Now she’s 
kissing her hand. She's flirting with seme- 
one.”’ 

Ah, if Miss Monckton had but known! 

Flirtation is bad enough, but Letitia 
Quirk had gone still farther. 

Had that elderly lady’s glasses been 
stronger, or had she understood the finger 
alphabet better, she would have known 
that at that moment Letitia was arranging 
an elopement for that night. 

On the roof of his parents’ residence, hid- 
den behind a chimney, Huinphrey Hor- 
ton, only son of Doctor Giles Horton, the 
principal physician of Strawberrytown, was, 
at that instant, saying with his thumbs and 
lingers; 

“I will be at the cross-roads with a car- 
riage at two o’clock to-night.”’ 

It was certainly time that Letitia’s par- 
ents left their cabbages and jam-pots to 
themselves and took a little heed of their 
daughter. 

The solitary supper of Miss Martha Monck- 
ton was soon despatched, and she took her 
knitting out upon the porch in the twilight. 

lhe Quirk dinner-bell did not ring for 
halfan hour; and as she saw the lights in 
the window the spinster thought how nice it 
was to have a family about one. Pussy was 
all she had to love her; and where was Pus- 
sy? “Here, Puss, Puss, Puss!’’ she called ; 
but Pussy did not, as usual, spring into her 


i 


lap with a d head agai 

— -_ rT Boe cane 
“TI hope nothing has to Puss,” 

said Miss Monckton, in a t; and rising, 


went round the house to the kitchen end to 
—= Minty whether Pussy was there. 
Minty had not seen the cat, nor heard the 


little bell it wore tied bya ribbon about 
Moeray , eae, — ae two at least Miss 
: Nn searc: house and and 
even the dens of her nat doer abate. 
bors, for the lust pet. 


At last the search was ret 
Monckton decided that Bee Gondioe = 
okher stolen or dead, and went home to cry 


She sat up unusually late that 
ing against but did ret 
and at last she went tobed. She did 
sleep well, however, and just as the clock 
struck two she started awake with a vivid 
ir that she heard the cat’s familiar 


voice. 
“Poor thing!” said Miss Monckton: 
boy has scared her. I'll go 


“some wick 
down for her.”’ 

Now, the facts of the case were these: 
Pussy was not the martyr her mistress be- 
lieved her. On the con: , she was a cul- 
prit who had been fitly punished. 

True to her nature, she was fond of fish, 
and | some set to warm on the hearth 
in Mrs. McMahon's kitchen, had hel ped her- 
self. Mrs. McMahon, detecting her in the 
act, and furious at the loss of her supper, 

had fogged her well and shut her up as 
- wash-boiler, from which she had just liber- 
a bay 

@ unwonted u had suggested to 
Pussy that the world had turned against her, 
— paty — her m hastily 
atti n slippers and wrapper, &ppeared at 
the door, she refused to ober | her eeiee, and 
instead of “coming,” as she was requested, 
ran away. 

“I’ve no doubt those bad boys have been 
tying a kettle to her tail, or something,” said 
Miss Monckton. “I mustcatchher.” And 
catching = a large waterproof from the hall 
rack, she threw it over her head, and ran 
down the village street. 

A cat chase is, as you will acknowledge, a 
very exciting sort of thing. Puss led Kiss 
Monckton a long one. 

Just when she thought she had her, the 
creature doubled and fled. When she ac- 
tually caught her, she slipped through her 
fingers. 

At last, coming to that corner which was 
called by the Strawberryites “the cross- 
roads,” behold acarriage apparently empty, 
and the door open, and into this open door 
rushed Pussy, flying from her best friend 
ata | the wilfulness and inconstancy of her 
kind. 

But Miss Monckton was faithful. She 
saw the gen of capturing her poor 
demented favorite, and rushing to the car- 
riage, thrust in her arms. 

‘fnstantly they were caught by a man’s 
strong hands, she was dragged in, the door 
shut, and before she could utter a cry, the 
carriage was driven away at a furious 


As I said, it was a sky of curds and whey, 
and this was a dark moment for the world. 

Miss Monckton could not see who held 
her, but she had no doubt the purpose of 
the individual was murder. 

As yet she could not s k, but she tried 
to see her captor, who still held her hand. 
Horror of horrors! what was he doing now! 
Hugging her! 

“Don’t be frightened my leve,”’ he said. 
“Don't tremble so,my darling; I will make 
you very happy.” 

“Gracious diness!’’ said Miss Monck- 
ton to herself; “have I livedto be fifty 
years old to be eloped with !’’ 

And now she found her voice. 

“Open the carriage door!’’ she cried; 
“let me out this instant! I don’t know 
who you are; but you never could make 
me happy—never! Let me out!’ 

‘‘Heaven deliver us!’’ ejaculated the still 
unseen gentleman. ‘Who is this?’’ 

At this instant the moon rushed out from 
underacloud and lay in perfect silver 
glory in a sea of blue. 

Mins Monckton saw her captor’s face. 

“It’s Humphrey Horton !”’ she cried. 

“T believe it is Miss Monckton!” said 
Humphre , 

hat dia you drag me in this carriage 
for ?”’ 


“Why did you get in?” asked the young 
gentleman. 

“T was trying to catch Pussy,” said Miss 
Monckton ; and suddenly she felt the truth 
borne in upon her. 

“You wicked young man!”’ she exclaim- 
ed. “You were here to elope with Letitia 
Quirk. I saw her signals to-day, but I did 
not understand them until now. Are you 
not ashamed of yourself?” 

“Miss Monkton, when two people love 
each other they want to get married,” said 
poor Humptrey, who was only twenty- 
one. 

It was a simple plea, but it touched the 
poor spinster’s heart. 

“Well, I don’t know but what they do, 
Humphrey,” she said with rural caution of 
expression. “But they ought to marry ha 
perly, not like this. Carrying a girl off in 
the middle of the night isn’t the way.”’ 

“Not if you were not Lothered and badg- 
ered and tormented,” sighed voy 1S 
“Poor Letitia! I wonder where she is! We 


ist go k. 
ate said Miss Monckton. “And 


bac 
“Of course. 
you must go away. Humphrey, don't coax 





| that girl to do wrong. I'll speak to Mrs. 
| Quirk. I'll get her to agree to your mar- 
i There’s nothing nst you I know 


r 
of. Now, be sensible, and you shall have 


her yet, and I'll come to the wedding.” 
They drove back. There was nos of 

| Letitia on the road, though | hts were shi- 

| ning in the house, andjthe dissappointed 
lover shrewdly sus the truth—name 


ly, that Letitia had n t by her in- 
dignant father in the very act of leaving the 


house. 
Miss Martha slipped out of the 


| with Pussy in her arms, praying that Minty 
| night get orrngh the clopeuseat bad astu- 

rrified as tho € “ 
ally been herown. But she called on Mrs. 

uirk the next , and the interview end- 
os bege’ for the lovers—either because of 
the PG} her own life that she told, the re- 








velation of their r’s indiscretion, or 
“we ~ that she unade. is 

“ *ve nobody ve m ” 
she maid to Mra Quirk,” and ff you | Letl- 
tia have Humphrey, I'll make my will in 
their favor to-inorrow.”’ 


” 


Monckton. She ain't no kin of theirn."’ 

But, nevertheless, there 
very happy little family,too; 
Monckton was never lonely 
children sat on her knee, and cauled hor 
auntie, and played with gray old Fussy, 
who lay u the for many years. 

“It’s all ’s doings,"’ Miss Monckton 
used tosay. ‘“‘Ifshe not run away, you 
would not be here.” 

But naturally thechildren did not under- 
stand. 





How THE PRESIDENTS LooKED.—The 
Presidents of the United States were gener- 
ally of rsonal appearance. The ex- 
tremes in point of stature were in Polk and 
Lincoln—the latter of whom was six feet 
four, while the former was a little more 
than tiv® feet three. Van Buren wasa 
small man. The first four were men of 
much dignity. Concerning Washington 
nothing need be added on this point. He 
was the beau ideal of manly beauty even in 
his latter days, and when Stuart undertook 
to paint his portrait, the artist was so over- 
come by the majesty of his pwtron that at 
first he was unable to proceed with his task. 
John Adams lacked Washington's noble 
statue and grandeur of mien, but he wasa 
man of much dignity. Jefferson was of no- 
ble personnel—tall, well built and of impos- 
ing appearance. Madison had merely a 
respectable look, and being dr in 
black presented much the appearance of a 
clergyman. Monroe and Washington were 
the only Presidents that served in the fleld 
during the Revolution. They were to- 

ther at Trenton, where Monroe wasa 

jieutenant and received a ball which he 
carried through life. He was the last of the 
Revolutionary Presidents, and wore the 
cocked hat and Continental uniform, which 
became him to a remarkable degree. John 
Quincy Adains, like his father, was stout, 
thick set, and deficient in point of stature. 
Jackson was tall, gaunt, with bristling hair, 
high cheek bones,and a nervous but defiant 
countenance. Van Buren lacked personal 
dignity, and, indeed was one of the most 
deficient of all our Presidents in physique. 
Harrison was a man of much personal 


dignity. Tyler was a spare-faced man, 
with ebeent, thin nose, which ve him 
rather a comical appearance. Polk was, as 


has been said, a small man, with a cold, re- 
pulsive countenante, anda hard, staring 
pair of even that were singularly free from 
anything like a kindly, genial look. Tay- 
lor was a heavy built man, with a rough 
visage, as might have been expected of one 
whose life was “1 onthe frontier. He 
was a bred soldier and loved the service. 
His face had a pleasant sinile at times, but 
was often impressed with the stern charac- 
ter of military life. Fillmore had alympha 
tic countenance—dull, except when lit up 
by business or pleasure. He was ayreea 
ble in society and interesting in conversa- 
tion much beyond his predecessors. He 
was of much more than the average size and 
of proportions which suggested dignity if 
not elegance. Buchanan wasa feeble old 
gentleman, whose white choker suggested 
the clerical order. 
a 

PROVERBS.—Twenty-one 
The birds live, 


GALIC 
tains over twenty soldiers. 
though not all hawks. 


something in the sea. Big egys never caine 
from a wren ?”’ said the le. “Far above 
thee,” said the wren, (on the eagle's back.) 
Howling is natural to dc le is « fine 
man if you don't ask of him. The wren 
spreads his feet high in hisown house. The 
highway is high and may be trod. You 
would bea good messenger to send for 
death. The longest lay will 
The old woman isthe better of being warn- 
ed, but not of being burned. : 
thick water that would wash his face. 
sat very awry when he did that. 
born far from the house of good manners. 
You were not in when sense was being 
shared. Your grandinother's death is long 
in your memory. It is a big beast that 
there is not rooin for outside. An inch off 
aman’s nose is a great deal. ‘There is 
meat and music here,”’ as the fox said when 
he ran away with the bagpipe. You spoiled 
a dwarf and did not make a man. ‘Iwo 
willhave peace to-night, myself and the 
white horse,’”’ asthe wife said when her 
husband died. Like the white horse at the 
mill door, thinking more than he said. 
Like the old cow’s tail, always last. 
may be a good man,” as Neil of the Moun- 
tain said to the cat, 
face of one.”” The sea will settle when it 
marries. When he thatches his head he 
will thatch his house. 
—_— 


He 


> 


For nearly three hours they sat in the | 


secret trysting-place conjuring up the farnj- 
liar images of love's young dream. At the 
expiration of that time her father appeared 
upon the scene with anger in his eye and a 
pitchfork in his hand. “Fly, ay. she ex- 
claimed, “or you are lost!’ But he had 
heen sitting on an ounce chewing-guin 
that had treacherously slipped from her 
ket, and he couldn't have flown if he 
been a bald-headed eagle. Two years 
Jater she was Ley 4 ee won by aemees 
young ways 
Zeripeof Alfoneo’s pantaleons her father 
bore home in triumph upon the prongs of 


the ; k. True love can never die. 


cap. | 


“Itisthe bigger of | 
that,”’ asthe wren said when it dropped | 


end at last. | 
It would be 


You were | 


~ ners, 


rT} You ; 


“but you haven't the | 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Lapizs’ Favons.—Handkerchie lt- 
edged, and worked with initials caeliae 

mest from H wor — 
aA na the 
were worn around the neck. -— . 

Tus MaGisrnateEs’ Boots.—A mong the 

ese no are more valuable than 
the boots worn by™= magistrate. If he re- 
signs and leaves the city, a crowd accom- 
pany him from his ence to the gates, 
where his boots are drawn off with grees 
ceremony, to be preserved in tho’ hall of 
justice. 

Ir You Piresse.—When the Duke of 
Wellington ag , the last thing that 
he took was a little tea. On his servant 
it pending to him in a saucer, and asking 
if he would have it,the Duke replied, “Yes, 
if you please.”” These were his last words ; > 
how much kindness and courtesy is ex- 
pressed bythem? Don’t forget three little 
words, “If you please.’’ 

Fine, WATER AND FAME.—It happened 
that Fire, Water and Faine went to — 
together (as you are going now); they 
consulted that, if they lost each other, how 
they — be retrieved, and meet n. 
Fire aaid, ‘Wherever you see smoke there 
shall you find me.”’ Water said, “Where 
you see moorish low ground, there shall 
re tind me.’’ But Fame said, ‘Take heed 

ow you lose me; for if you do, you will 
run @ ‘hazard never to meet me again; 
there's no retrieving of ine." 


SHORT AND TALL.—The shortest of man 
kind are the Bushmen and related tribes in 
South Africa,with an ave height not far 
exceeding four feet six inches. The tallest 
race of man is less than one-fourth higher 
than the shortest, a fact which seems sur 

rising to those not used to measurements. 

n general the stature of the women of an 
race nay be taken as about one-aikteanth 
less than that of the inen. Thus, a man of 
five feet eight inches and a woman five feet 
four Inches, look an ordinary, well-inatched 
couple, 

Up SALT RIVER.— Many far-fetched the 
ories have been given concerning the ori 
gin of the political phrase ‘Up Salt River,’’ 
but we first heard it explained as referring 
to a small strearn of this name in Kentucky, 
the passage of which is rendered difficult 
and dangerous by shallows, bars,and a very 
crooked channel, with nothing to be gained 
if these were surmounted. A _ boat's crew 
that rowed their craf{ up Salt River were 
used up in their to no profit, and a 
defeated political party thoroughly ex 
haurted in the campaign, were likensd by 
their adversaries to the adventurers afore 
said. 

WHAT Is STEEL ?—Blister stoe! is made 
by causing the carbon of charcoal to pene 
trate iron in a heated state. German steel 
is blister steel rolled down into bars. Sheet 
steel in made by hammering blister steel. 
Double-shear steel is made by cutting up 
blister steel and putting it together an 
hamunering again. Crucible steel is made 
by melting in a pot blister steel and wrought 
iron or unwrought iron and charcoal and 
scrap. Bessemer steel ix made by blowing 
air through cast iron, burning the silicon 
and carbon out. Open hearth steel is made 
by melting pig iron and mixing wrought 
iron or serap steel or iron ore to reduce the 
silicon and carbon. 


INDIAN BuRIAL.—Among the Indian 
tribes on the Amazon, on the death of a hus- 
| band or wife, it is the custom for the sur 
vivor to cry now and then during the space 
of one year, but not after that time; and 
when it thunders they imagine they hear 
the volee of the deceased. Interment takes 
place soon after death, as soon as the goods 
| of the deceased, which it is thought may be 
useful to him in another world, can be 
scraped together ; his canoe forms his coffin, 
being cut to the proper length, and boarded 
up at the endsand at the top; in this the 
deceased and his goods are lenedl and he is 
buried as near the centre of the house, at 
the depth of sixor seven feet, as the pre 
vious interment of other bodies will 
perinit. 

Someét OLD ANIMALS.—A wealthy French 
landowner has founded upon his estate a 
private asylum for superannuated animals, 
which, except for his protection would per- 
ish of neglect. Many of the inmates of this 
strange establishment have attained extra- 
| ordinary ages. The patriarch of the family 

isamule in his seventy-third year; next 
| come a cow thirty-six years old, a pig of 

twenty-seven, and a goat of eighteen, sum 

In the quarters assigned to fowls 
the visitor is introduced to a goose in its 
thirty-eighth year, whose paunch touches 
the ground and whose fect are disfigured 
by countless warts. In the aviary are a 
sparrow in his thirty-second year, and a 
—— reputed to be twenty-cight years 
0 d. 

LOYAL TILL DeatTH-—During the Cru- 
smlos, Henry, Count of Champagne, visited 
the Syrian chief of the Assassins, The 
| Frank prince boasted of the courage of his 
fellow Crusaders; the Assassin signed to 
two of his followers to leap fromm the towers 
of his castle, and they plunged down to 
certain death. Peter the Great and Freder- 
ick I. of Prussia are the subjects of a siimi- 
lar story. “Let us see,’ said the Czar, 
“which of us is obeyed the best. Order one 
of your troopers to jump down this preci- 
pice.”” Frederick gave the word. The Ger- 
man soldier asked perinission to go home 
| and say good-bye to his wife before naking 

the leap. Peter signed to a Cossack. The 
| inan dashed forward to the giddy verge, 
| when the Czar d i him back. “My 
| subjects,” he exclaimed to Frederick, 
| “place my orders belore their families,” 
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FOUND DEAD. 





BY F. B. 





Found dead: dead and alone. 

There was hobedy near, nobody nrar 

When the outcast died on his pillow of stone, 
No mother, neo brother, no sister dear, 

Not a watching eye or pitying tear. 
Found dead —dead and alone 

In the roofless street on a pilluw of stone 


Many « weary day went bv, 

While wretched and worn he begged for bread ¢ 
Tired of life and longing to lie 

Peacefully down with the stient dead. 

Munger and cold and scorn and pain, 

Had wasted his form and seared his brain, 

TH) at last on a bed of frozen ground, 

With a pillow of stone was the vutcast found. 


Pound dead dead and saloue 

(on a pillow of stone in the roofless street 
Nobody heard his last faint meen, 

Or knew when his sad heart ceased ty beat. 

No mourner lagered with tears or sighs, 

Hut the stare looked down with pitying «yes, 
And the chill winds passed with a walling sound 
(er the lonely epot where his form was found, 
Found dead, yet NUT alone, 

There was sometu«ly near, sometudy near 

To claim the wanderer as His own. 

And find a home for the homeless here 

tine, when every beman door 

Is closed to children accursed and poor, 

Who opens the Heavenly portals wide, 

Ah! God was near when the outcast died, 


ALIFE’S MISTAKE. 
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CHAPTER XX.—(CONTINUED. ) 

SHOULD have been quite content to die 
| at her feet; but T did not may so; and we 

went on to the nursery, 
“Rose and Ru come directly and kiss Ga- 
briel; he isa great man now!’ eried Lady 
May: and when the sweet faces were raised 
to maine, and the little warm lips kissed me, 
J was quite content. 

About this tine anew personage permease 
on the seene—the yvoung Earl of Aberdale, 
who since hismajority had been traveling in 
the East. Hereturned justin the midst of 
the London season and became a ‘“iion’’ at 
ence, Although he was my rival, T must in 
justice say that he was a handsome, manly 
young fellow, without pride, meanness, or 
affectation, If there was any drawback toa 
character naturally noble and good, it was 
that the young earl was slightly eccentric. 
Ile was peculiar in this respect, that he 
would never believe there was anything 
base or mean in human nature, 

He was immensely popular, He was a 
yreat patron of the fine arts, and a kindred 
taste brought hita very much under the no- 
tice of the Marchionessof Doone. Shespoke 
most highly of him; and the declaration 
went forth from her lips that he was one of 
the cleverest voung menand the best match 
in England. Afterthat, there was, of course, 
nomore to be said. He possessed one of 
the grandest ancestral homes in the eoun- 
try; and he was wealthy, not only because 
he had a large rent roll, but because the sav- 
ings during his minority had been well in- 
vested for him and had doubled themselves, 
Lastly, he was an ardent politician on the 
mide of the people. 

He fell in love at onee with Lady May. 
How any woman could resist him DT cannot 
imagine. Ile had a dark, handsome face, 
with fine patrician features, and looked like 
one born to command. The first time he 
saw Lady May Flemyng he fell in love with 
her passionately, madly, as 1 haddone; but, 
whether there was any hope for him no one 
could tell. 

It meenacd to mae that Lauly May was rather 
more gracious to hin than to her other lov- 
ers. T came to the conclusion that if he per- 
severed he would be accepted, for there was 
much about hin that she liked and admired. 
He had made a mame for hinwelf as an in- 
trepid traveler; some of the stories told of 
him proved that he had dasmntless courage ; 
and Lady May was a hero-worshipper. It 
was only natural that they should care for 
each other, being both young, handsome, 
wiftted and wealthy. 

“Well, if she lowed him, and he could 


make her happy, I would not repine. I 
loved her so unselfishly that her ae 
was tine. Ah, | learned then what the tor- 


ture of jealousy was like! 

Lord Aberdale was very kind to me, he 
liked me, and on all possible occasions 
sought my seciety, and he admired my 
pets, 

“What a power it 14,"" he said to me once, 
“to be able to express yourself in poetry! 
Deo you know, I would exchange my earl- 
dom for your wonderful gitt§ Man y beauti- 
ful thoughts, and, I believe, noble ideas, 
come to me, but I have not the power of ut- 
tering them.” 

“A man tmnay have eloquence enough 
without writing poetry,’ I replied. 

“The soul of a poct speaks,” he said, “and 
his words never die.”’ 

At times he would talk to me about Lad 
May, her beauty,her originality of though 
her wit, and the amusing manner in which 
she her train of courtiers; he 
thought ber the truest and most perfect 
woman he had ever met. 

When 1 remember how I loved her, I 
cannot tell how I endured my life. Lord 
A was no timid lover; he had made 
up his mind to woo Lady May. to win her 

he could, and nothing him. He 

the friendship ofthe earl, and did 
that was posible w 


make the evuntess 
like him, and Le succeeded, 


He asked for an introduction to Ru and 
Rose, and completely won their ryt 
the marvelous stories he related. As 
May seemed to delight in his companion- 
ship, there was not for me but to stand 
by and suffer. 

So it came about that another visitor made 
himself quite at home in Lady Lulworth’s 
Under the xt of bringing to 

"mdoe ys or 
books for the children, Lord Aberdale 
coined us almost daily in our visits to the 
ittle ones ; and the est hours of our 
lives were spent in the b 
room at Helme House. 

How often I wished that the young earl 
would fall in love with Miss Sheridan. But 
every one could see where his heart was; 
and It seemed to me that Lady May did not 
discourage him. It was of no use feeling 
sore and bitter. There had never been any 
chance for me. 

I remember well one evening when Lady 
May, Miss Sheridan, Lord Aberdale and I 
happened to be toyether in the drawing- 





room at Helme House. 
“You have never asked me to sing, Ga- 
briel,”’ maid Lady May. “Do you remem- 


| ber how, when we were children, we made 





duets of all the songs we knew ?"’ 

“I wish I were a child now,” I an#Wered, 
in a low tone. 

“Would you like to sing with me again?” 
she maid. “TI will do something for you far 
better than that; I will sing for you. Here 
is a little song that I have set to music my- 
welf."’ 

lord Aberdale came forward eagerly 
but with a pretty, graceful gesture she held 
up her hand. 

“No, mny lord,” she said ; ‘this song is for 
iny Poet-Laureate.”’ 

fe launghedand went back again. The 
words were kind, butthey angered me. If 
she sent me away for him, I should have 
been half mad with jealousy ; I should have 
detected in her conduct a certain sign of 
preference; but that which hurt and = stun 
me was that Lord Aberdale only laughed. 
There was no sign of jealousy, no darken- 
ing face, no frown; he merely laughed and 
returned to his place. Yet that laugh spoke 
volumesto me, It showed me that he was 
not jealous of me, and it showed me why. 
I was not worth the trouble. He liked me 
well enough, but socially I was not his 
equal, IT saw that he considered me quite 
beyond the pale of those who could Sbe ad- 
mirers of the heiress of Chesney Manor. 

“We must all give way to Mr. Holmes,” 
he said, good naturedly. 

“Necessity knows no law,” rejoined 
Lady May. “Now, Gabriel, come and hear 
messing. Mind, you must tell me exactly 
what you think of ny voice. Every one 
else flatters ine; but you must tell me the 
truth.”’ * 

This is the song she sang toone of the 
sweetest melodics I have ever, heard. It is 
called “Memory in Dreams." 

***T fall asleep. 
Then he arrives, and whispers in my ear, 


The past is not > he whem you love is here, 
No longer weep, 


** ‘Dam not dead,’ 
He says, and takes me yently by the hand, 
And leads me to the pleasant yellow sand 
We used to tread, 


He softly talks 
Ofall the things we talked of lon® ago ; 
And Lam happy, pacing to and tro 
Those well-loved walks. 


‘But, when [try 
To tell of what has bappened slnuce that day, 
He goes, Aliome, he slowly faded awar' 
I wake—and ery.*’ 


“There, Gabriel,” said Lady May, witha 
simile; show do you like it? The words are 
quaint and pretty ; are they not?” 


“The words are beautiful; but the music 
is even more beautiful.” 
“You are sure to think so," she said, 


archly, “because T composed it. The words 
haunted me until I was compelled to set 
them to music. T suppose, Gabriel, you did 
not think that TL hada soul above jewelry 
and dresses ?"’ 

“T have never thought any such thing,” 
was my indignant reply. 

“Then why do you not say something 
about my other qualities ?" 

I had no time to answer, 
dale came up to us. 

“How are we to thank you, Lady May, 
for that most beautitul song ?’’ he said. 

“By keeping silence concerning it, my 
lord,” she replied. 

1 said to myself, with a eynical smile : 


for Lord Aber- 


**This bitter love ts sorrow tn all lands, 
Draining of evelids, wringing of drenched hands, 
Sighing of hearts, aud Mliiag up of graves 
A sigm across the head of the world bestown, ** 


“Tam sure,’ said Lord Aberdale, with 
bland politeness, for which I could have 
most cheerfully knocked him down, “we 
ought all to tender our thanks to Mr. 
Holmes for having evoked so lLeautiful 
a song.”’ 

Lady May did not answer him. 

“Will you sing for me, Gabriel?” she 
asked. 

What prompted me to sing these words, 
one ot the sweetest and saddest laments ever 
sung by lover? 

‘ ‘ « 
Roi teil beneath omy tet 
Syfore my life has found 9 
hat some have found so sweet! 


Then let come what come may; 
What matter iti 


mad? 
Ishal have had my aay? 


**Let the eweet vens endure, 
Not close aed ve me 
oo qeattr sure 
That there ls no vne to love me. 


To has H 
1 vehad my ae 
From the eyes no 
ever how m I loved 


look 

e May 
but 

as I finished my song, our eyes met, and for 
‘ 


t,cheerful play- | 


member no more. 
. * . 

e evening I went to t 
one and, by Lady Lulworth’s invitation, 
] went an hour earlier than ! 

bank = d nothin 
w ,an 
ay the children but that Gabriel should 
come and see it. Gabriel must find a name 
| for the horse, and must rock them on it. 
“Indeed,” said my dear benefactress to 
| them with a charming sinile, 


letely !”’ an 
you, completely hour with the little 





We spent a happ 
ones, ond then week inte the dra room. 
A stranger was there,a Mr. Cyril Ardean. 


Lady Lulworth introduced me to him, and 
at first sight I liked him exceedingly; we 
talked, and the countess joined in the con- 
versation. I was quite at my ease with 
him. The Ardeans of Barton Abbey were 
like old friends; I remembered the name 
as long as I remembered ae I knew 
that he must be acquainted with the fact 
| that I was Jane Holmes’s son, who lived at 
| the south lodge at Lar n Wolde until the 
kindness of the earl and countess had res- 
cued me and made me what I was. He was 
clever and gifted; but there was a certain 
air of melancholy about him, a shadow on 
his face and his —o y 

We were standing together discussing 
Swinburne’s last poem, of which we took 
widely different views, when suddenly I 
saw him start and tremble, and a change 
such as I had not seen before caine over the 
handsome, melancholy face. My eyes, fol- 
lowing his, found out his seeret at a glance. 
Lady May Flemyng had just entered the 
room, looking superb in her dress of white 
silk, timed wl » dead-gold, and with am- 
ber roses in her dark hair. 

Ile did not,utter a word, and her name 
was not mentioned by either of us; but J 
saw that it was a case of love at first sight. 
Presently, under some f pretext he, left me 
and crossed the room to speak to her, the 
third victim to the magnificent dark eyes of 
Lady May. 

Lady Lulworth came back to me. I 
thought there was something rather strange 
in her manner. 

‘“Gabriel,’’ she said, “have you ever met 
Mr. Cyril Ardean_ before ?”’ 

“No,” I replied, 

“Do you like him?” she asked; and she 
looked ut ine intently as she put the ques- 
tion. , 

“Yes; I like him 
swered, 

Why did she sigh so heavily? Why did 
her beautiful face cloud over and grow 80 
sad ! 

“He is a distant cousin of Lord Ardean’s”’ 
she said. ‘Of course, there is no probabil- 
ity of such athing; but if anything hap- 
meer to Lord Ardean and his two sons, 

*yril would succeed him.” 

Why did she look so wistfully at me? The 
affairs ofthe Ardeans could not possibly 
concern me. ‘ 

Lord Aberdale also came to dinner that 
evening and Miss Sheridan was there. The 
rest of the party consisted of several friends 
of the earl’s and the Marquis of Doone. It 
was not a grand dinner-party, but a gather- 
ing of friends. 

Vhen dinner'was over, the older men 
lingered over their wine and the younger 
ones sought the ladies, who had gone out 
into the garden, which was laid eut in such 
a fashion that it seemed to be twice as large 
as it really was. 

I was anxious to know how Lady May 
would manage her adinirers: and I per- 
ceived at once that Lord Aberdale and Mr. 
Ardean were mortally jealous of each other. 
My syinpathies were equally divided, al- 
though I believed I suffered the most miy- 
self. 

Laly May's serene indifference was her 
shield. The garden paths were not very 
wide; yet as she walked up and down, she 
had a lover on either side. If I had not felt 
s jealous myself, I must have laughed. 
Neither of the men would give way. The 
usual courteous instincts of gentlemen did 
not forsake them; but they were evidently 
each afraid to leave her, lest one should 
take advantage of the other's absence. 

“It would be nice to have coffee here,” 
said Lady May. “I am sure Lady Lulworth 
would enjoy it. Will some one ask her? 
Gabriel, she will not say ‘No’ to you.”’ 

I went at once, though Kate Sheridan 
said it was unnecessary. Surely a footinan 
could do the bidding of Lady May? 

“Not while I can is it for her,’ I an- 
swered warinly, not caring in: the least if 
my words offended her. 

auly Lulworth was only too pleased to 
eomply. In a short time the table was set 
under some trees, and the countess joined 
us, and two or three other ladies who were 
with her. Lady May distributed her favors 
in an impartial manner. She took a cup ot 
coffee from Lord Aberdale. and sugar and 
cream from Mr. Ardean, 

“IL should imagine that those gentlemen 
fancy there isnoone in the world except 
Lady May," observed Miss Sheridan to me. 
“Do you think, Mr. Holmes, that she is in 
any way a coquette ?”’ 

“No; I do 
quickly. 

“Do you think her more beautiful than 
any one else?’ she asked, looking down 
with a demure smile. 

“You know that ] Mias Sheridan. 
Do agg remeinber quoting for me the story 
-— moth and the ta er?” 

“Yes;and I remember how 
looked at the time.” ip eer 

“T was not ,” lanswered. “I knew 

you as a kindl 
me. Ithink those two colceaten 4 


men 
more the warning as much as I did my- 
“Yes; but they do not interest me,” said 








very much,” I an- 


not,’ I answered, 





“Gabriel spoils | 


nost of the ex- | 
Rose, 1 was told, | 
would | 


a 
Helme House to | 5 





ee 





the first time hers fell. Of that night I re. | the American heiress, “and you—well, you 


“You are very complimentary, Mis, 


bostee. ini 

“A common property,”’ said, 
with asmile. “Any one and every one 
may adinire him, or his genius, rather. 
Now, Mr. Holmes, why do you stand with 
your eyes fixed uw May? Look a 
me i just a 

Or burn their if they 

ike.”’ 

Miss Sheridan was kind to me, and 
she was very ; I could not feel 
interested in -her, al h I tried my very 
best. How could I, when I saw the. dark, 
beautiful face o to me- radiant with 


animation, saw 
glances and bright smiles? Howl envied 
those who were near her! I am sorry to 
say that Miss Sheridan spoke to me several 
times without -iny being aware of it. I 
apologized ; but she seemed to be getting 
impatient. 

“You had better go in search of your 
heart,”’ she said to me. 

“Perhaps I should not know where to go,” 
I answered. 

“T think’’—and la belle Americaine looked 
me straight in the face—‘that I should know 
where to send you. Your eyes follow your 
thoughts, and your thoughts follow your 
heart.” 

I tried tolaugh away her remark; but she 
was very stately in her offended dignity. 
Suddenly I heard the voice I loved best cry, 
“Gabriel!” 

Looking round, I saw that Lady May had 
risen; she must have dismissed both admir- 
ers, for they had joined Lady Lulworth, 
and she was alone. 

“Gabriel,” she said, in a slightly impa 
tient tone, ‘‘we are going to have some mu- 
sic. Will you come and sing for us?” 

“I would not be ordered about in that 
fashion, even to please the most beautiful 
woman in the world,”’ said Miss Sheridan. 

“And I would give all the world to please 
Lady May,” I replied, laughingly. 

“Gabriel, are you coming ?” said the sweet 
voice again. 

Then, with a low bow, I left Miss Sheri- 
dan and went to Lady May. 

“We are going to have some music; but I 
want to have a few minutes’ chat with you 
first,’’ she said, laying her little hand on my 
arm. “I am tired; talk to me.” 

Tired with what—with the homage of two 
men like Lord Aberdale and Mr. Ardean ? 
Tired of whispered words of love? I could 
scarcely believe that I heard aright. Tired, 
and seeking ny company ! 

“Talk naturally to ine,” she said. “IJ feel 
as though I had been stifled in an atmos- 
phere of perfume. Talk to me about some- 
thi we like, Gabriel—about mn 
Wolde, or some of any fancies, or better 
still, recite for me that little childish poem 
of yours, ‘What the Blackbird Sang on the 
Blackthorn.’ ”’ 

I laughed, even while I was touched at 
her recollection of my early essay. She 
made me repeat the lines twice. 

“Ah, that is different!""—and she gave a 
long sigh of relief. “I grow very tired of 
compliments. Gabriel” she said, abruptly, 
‘‘what a strange child you must have been! 
Lady Lulworth tells me you used to believe 
that you could really understand what the 
birds sang.” 

“So I did, in all good faith, Lady May," I 
answered. 

“And then you listened to them for hours 
together, and then went home and wrote 
down what you thought they said. Is it 
true?” 

“T had such fancies, Lady May,” I replied; 
“and it seemed to be that the fancies of the 
boy were sweeter than those of the man. 

“Gabriel”’—looking at me with large won- 
dering eyes—‘‘you must have been born a 

vet }’’ , 

“If so, I thank Heaven for it. My notion 
of a poet is that of a man who interprets the 
beauties and voice of Nature to those pho do 
not understand them so well.”’ 

“Why,” she said, abruptly changing the 
subject, “do you talk so very much to 
Miss Sheridan? Do you care about her so 
much ?” 

“She is always very kind to me, Lad) 
May.” 

The little white hand tightened its clasp 
of my arm. 

“Am I not always kind to you? Now,tell 
the truth Gabriel.” 

‘You are always adorable !”’ I answered. 

The silvery moonlight, the odor of the 
flowers, the intoxication of the presence, of 
her voice, the touch of her light hand, all 
combined, bewildered me. 

“T like you to say that I am adorable, Ga- 
briel; yousay itso earnestly. Now, do 
what I ask you. Forget Miss Sheridan and 
recite some of your finest poetry to me; will 
you?” 

So we walked up and down the garden 
paths, and I told her underthe guise 0! 
poetry what I dared not hint in prose. 

**Alas, how easily things go wrong, 
A sigh too much, ora kiss too long, 


There follows a mist of weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again.*’ 


Ifow those words haunted me! for, by my 
own folly, I had broken the ealin of kindly 
affection that existed between Lady May and 
myself—broken it in such a way that I did 
not see how it could ever be the same again! 
However great a man’s self-control may be, 
there are times when it fails suddenly, 48 
mine did. by, my heart tor- 
while other men 
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I stood for a few minutes watching them, 
until Ru espied mewand called ‘jabriel !” 
Lady May raised her beautiful face, and I 
eould not help seeing the pleasure that came 
into it, the bright flush that enhanced her 
loveliness. She did not put Rose out of her 
arms, but held out her hand to me. 

“Good morning, Gabriel,” she said. “I 
was just wishing that you would come, 
What a lovely morning! [almost wish that 
we were back at Langton Wolde.” 

“\ strange wish for the belle of the sea 
son!” I remarked. 

“Yes; but the belle of the season really 
likes the country best, Gabriel,”’ she re- 

coined. 

’ “I suppose,” I said, ‘that the world is 
pretty neurly the same to you everywhere— 
roses without are yn am a clouds, 
live all harmony an Pp él 

“That is the poet's idea of an earthly elys- 
ium, Gabriel. Still to some extent you are 

izht. Ido most 1 enjoy and love 
iny life; but then, you see, I am only just 
bersinning it. I know nothing of sorrow or 
pain yet; I have all that to come.” 

‘| wish I could bear all your sorrow and 
pain for you!” I cried. 

‘Do you, Gabriel !”” 
Each one of us, I fear, will have to 
or her burden.”’ 

‘No sorrow ong t ever to come near you, 
Lady May,’’ I said, earnestly; “it should not 
if L could help it. I wish—but the wish is 
a wild one— that I could stand before you 
all your life and shield you from every sha- 
dow, from every approach of trouble or 
If I could do that I should value my 


How kind you are! 
his 


care. 
life.” 

A softened tender expression came over 
her face. 

“Do you care so much for me?” she said 
softly, 

“Care for you? Oh, Lady May, you 
must know! Care for you? Why, no man 

Then I stopped abrubtly. What I was 
yoing to say must never be said. I must be 
loyal and true, ahd not presume on the 
kindness that had been shown to me. I 
stopped the flow of passionate words, and 
the effort was so great that my whole frame 
trembled, and I know that my face must 
have turned deathly pale. 

She did not speak, but bent down and 
kissed. the lips of little Rose, who was lying 
in her arins: and when I saw that I stooped 
aud kissed the child's lips in the same way, 
so taking from her, as it were, the caress 
that Lady May had given her. It was al- 
inost the same thing, I thought as though I 
hud kissed the proud young beauty her- 
self. 

A profound silence fell upon us, which 
lasted twoor three minutes; and then I ven- 
tured tolook at Lady May. Herface and 
neck were of crimson glow, and I could see 
that her lips were quivering. She spoke no 
hurried, angry word, but rose, and, placing 
the child on the ground, went away. 

I reproached a bitterly. What had 
come over me? hat. had induced me to 
take such a liberty? In the madness of my 
love I had displeased one of the proudest 
and purest of woman; perhaps she would 
never speak to me n. 

What should I do? The self-control, the 
long restraint of weeks, was gone in five 
minutes. Lady May would certainly never 
be friendly with me again. I caught the 
child in my arms. 

“Oh, little Rose, what have I done?” I 
cried. 

She laid her charming little face against 
mine. 

‘“‘Never mind, Gabriel,’’ she said. But she 
had not the least idea what was the matter. 

I stole from the house, ashamed and sor- 
rowful. It seemed to me that I wasin some 
measure guilty of a breach of trust. They 
had trusted me so implicitly, my beloved 
patrons. They had never said to me, “Re- 
member that between yourself and the heir- 
ess of Chesney Manor there is a vast differ- 
ence in station; remember that she is a 
wealthy heiress, and that you have been ad- 
initted in all confidence to her society.’’ 
They trusted me fully; had I respected the 
trust so placed in me? 

An intolerable sense of having done wrong 
possessed me. It was true that I could not 
help loving her; but I could have helped 
telling her so, or letting her discover it. I 
tried, in spite of the passionate love that 
blinded me, to look at the matter from the 
only honorable point of view. Suppose I 
told her how deeply and dearly I loved her, 
and won from her her lovein return? What 
could I do then, the son of a lodge-keeper, 
educated by charity, without a shilling to 
call my own? Could I ask her to be my 
wife? She had money, and lands, and = 
perty; 1 had none of these things. She 
every advantage that rank gives; I had but 
one single gif enius. No, no—a thou- 
sand times no! onor forbade the revela- 
tion. 

I inight love her until the end of my life 
with the deepest and purest affection; but 
no hint of it must ever pass my lips. Bet- 
tera life spent in loving without return 
than in receivi 


never again should I lose my self-control. 
Before many hours had elapsed I was 

punished far my folly. Some gentlemen 

came to see Lord Doone on political busi- 


ness, and when it was ended, the topics of | 


the day were discussed. Amongs the ques- 
tions asked was one that pie my heart. 
Colonel Chivers, looking at the marquis, 


Do you know if there is any truth in the 
rumor of Lord Aberdale’s marriage !"’ 

“I have not heard of it,’’ answered the 
marquis. ee 
“A story is the round of the clu 
that he is to marry Lady May Flemyng, the 

Earl of Lulworth’s ward.” 
“I have not heard of it,” said Lord Doone. 


the love of any other | 
woman, I should love her until I died, but | 


| The next morning I resolved to 
| Tady May. 


“Mr. Holmes knows. tad mw 
r — May is to marry 


ly and calmly he the question 
was like © detih-arereeeh Ew aie, Colonel 
Chivers looked at me, and I was forced to 


“I hawé not heard of such 
ean an arrange- 

I could not have uttered another word to 
= my - + 

“It wou avery suitable marriage,” 
observed the calonel: 

“I hearthat Lady May is one of the belles 
of the season; and I know Lord Aber- 
dale well. I traveled with him im Africa, 
and a braver young fellow never lived. He 
is my beau-ideal of an Englishman. It is a 
marriage which every one wonld approve,” 
continued the colonel. ‘Beauty na eour- 
age would be united. I hope with all my 
heart that Lady May Flemyng will be Lady 
Aberdale."’ 

I could not listen toanother word. I 
must go out and discover if there was any 
truth in the rumor. There might be ; I knew 
how devoted he had been to her; and, if 
they were to be married, they would not 
tell me, . 

The air seemed to w hotand stifling; I 
could scarcely bresse, I must go some- 
where, bufot to Heline House, for Lady 
May had not for given me. What if she 
whom I had worshipped were the promised 
wife of Lord Aberdale? I thought of the 
kiss which she had left on the child's lips 
and I had stolen n. Deeper shame came 
overme. Surely I had not been stealing 
the caresses of the promised wife of another 
man ! 

Suddenly I remembered that she was gb- 
ing that evening to the opera, for the most 
a of agers, Adelina Patti, was to 
sing, and Lady May wished to hear her. I 
must go. I must seo if he was with her. I 
caine to the conclusion that, if I found him 
there, if he were by her side inthe box, I 
would believe the rumor that they were en- 

If he were not there, I should look 
upon it as false. 


myself: 

"True or not, what can it matter to me? 
I could never ask her to be ny wife. Why 
not be content to see her happy ?”’ 

Then I tried to reason with myself, to ask 
myself why I was ing on this foolish 
errand. What could it matter whether she 
was there or not? Yet some impulse hur- 
ried me on. 

The streets were all blurred and indis- 
tinct to me as I drove through them. 
Should I find Lord Aberdale with her or 
not? Iasked myself this question again 
and again. 

I remember a hum of voices and a sea of 
faces. After atime, I could distinguish one 
from out ofthe many—fthe dark beautiful 
face of Lady May Flemyng. She had adeep- 
red rose in the coils of her dark hair, and 
one nestled against her breast. Her dark 
trailing laces were fastened with diamond 
stars, and her white arms shone like alabas- 
ter. Oh, how fair was Iny darling ! I sighed 
as I looked at her. 

Was he there? In the pleasure of seeing 
her TI had fo ten that I came to look for 
nry rival. es, he was there; and on the 
other side of Lady May sat Cyril Ardean, 
with the same , half-melancholy expres- 
sion on his face which distinguished him 
from every one else, 

There was safety, after all, in Cyril’s pres- 
ence, I reflected. As he was with them, 
Lady May and Lord Aberdale could con- 
verse only on general topics. I asked mry- 
self whether they looked like an engaged 
couple, and the answer was “No.” T could 
tell, by the countless little attentions of his 
lordship, tnat he loved her; but on her face 
I saw no sign that his love was returned. 
She looked calin and proud as usual. 

I felt relieved. If she loved him, she 
would not look like that. Had T been sit- 
ting by her side, I would have taken care 
that her tace lost its proud composure ; but 
who loved her as I did ? 

I remember watching Cyril Ardean in- 
tently, never dreaming that the tine would 
come when his life and mine would cross, 
and in some inexplicable manner I felt my 
heart drawn toward him. In this way he 
differed from the generality of menas much 
as Lord Aberdale. Cyril was tender and 
chivalrous, with acertain vein of melancholy 
that had always a charm; and he always 
took the loftiest and noblest view of every- 
thing. As I watched him, I thought how 
strange it was that these two men—men of 
such different characters and temperaments 
—should both love the same beautiful wo- 





love that would never be felt again. 
What torture I suffered! Ihad 
the stalls, and from there [ coul 
darling’s box plainly. 
on her face was one of calm con 


ne into 
see my 





I felt, although Lord Aberdale 
was with her, that if her eyes had rested u 


on me for one instant, a bright look would | 


have crept into them. It comforted me to 
remeinber this, and I went home. 

> BOO 
If she was angry and offended, 
it was better for me to know it, and to have 
all the anguish and misery of it over atonee. 


If she would not forgive me, I—well a hun- | 
mind as to | 


| dred ideas came 
'what I should do. Lady May had al- 
ways been kind to me; yet 
to me that to snatch the loving caress 
she had left on the child's lips was a species 
| of affront that so proud a girl would scarce- 
| by brook ; and yet itanly chewed how much 
nN loved her. was not for me, this 
| dainty young beauty ; she was for the hand- 
| some young earl; nevertheless, I must 


into my 


4 
On the way tothe opera-house I said to 








man; yet each, I knew, loved her with a | 
| with slender, pink-tipped fingers. She had 


The pen BS pe we 

nt, derived | 
doubtless from her enjoyment of the music. | 
Not one of all the glances and looks she gave | 
| to those two inen was like the look she had | 
| given me. 


it seemed | 


Gairk eyes at least 


fo the & ¥ the stad 

previous evening I had seen her 
in event ; this morning I saw a tall, 
slender, girlish figure robed in white, 
with dainty ribbons at her and & rose 


in her hair. She was when TI en- 
tered the room. She looked up withthe 


MAING ex of su that T had 
seen in the ent Comore, held out 
both hands to me, her sweet eyes see 
ed to glisten with welcomé. 


“Gabriel,” she said, “why did you not 
come last evening ?”’ 

“I did not like to come, Lady May,” I 
answered, hesitatingly. “I was afraid that 
I had displeased you.” 

‘How ?"’ she asked, arching her brows in 
wonder. 

There was nothing for it now but to speak 
plainly. 

“By taking from little Rose the kiss you 

ve her,” Isaid bluntly; and again the 
ovely crimson blush dyed her face. 

She smiled, and my heart grew light; she 
was notangry. 

“I do not think, Gabriel,”’ she said, “that 
it wasan unpardonable offense. If T had 
known what kept you away I should have 
sent for you.”’ 

“Then you are not really angry, 
May ?”’ 

“Not in the least. I rather admire bravery 
in men.”’ 

What could that mean? Was it a com- 
liment, satire, or what? I dared not ask 
1er; [ was only too content to be so easily 

forgiven. 

“T wonder what you would have said, La- 
dy May, iflord Aberdale had done the 
same thing ?” 

The whole expression of her face changed. 

“Lord Aberdale is not you, Gabriel,’’ she 
answered. 

“No; but I wish I were in his place."’ 

“Do you ?”’ she said. 
I would sooner be a poet than a peer.’’ 

“Would you, Lady May? But you for- 
get how tnuch a peer may dothata poet can- 
not."’ 

“A poet may sway a whole nation with his 
voice. He influences the people—tmnakes 
them loyal or seditious by the songs he 
sings. Fle beautifies life for them, brings 
thein nearer to Heaven, makes them more 
noble of soul, more lotty of mind. Take 
Victor Hugo and any French nobleman, no 
matter how old his family, how ancient his 
title—which has influenced France and the 
French more? Take our own Shakspeare 
and cor re him with the noblest English 
peer. hy, Gabriel, there can be no com- 
parison! Gabriel,’’ she continued — and 
there was amote of dissatisfaction in her 
voice—‘“‘surely if you do live amongst world- 
ly-minded men and women, you are not 
bound to be worldly ?”’ 

“TI am ambitious of one thing enly,"’ I re- 
plied. 

“And what is that?’’ asked Lady May. 
“A man’s ambition should always be great. 
W hat is yours?”’ 

I wassilent. Myambition wasto win her, 
but I eould not say so. 

“T hope it is a worthy one,"’ she went on. 
“T adinire men who have a great ambition— 
not aselfish one; they are alumost always 
noble inen. Your mission is to educate and 
ennoble people, fill their hearts with sweet 
words that have a high meaning. That isa 
grand mission, Gabriel; that is more than 
the mere accident of birth that makes a 
yecr.”’ 

“A peer may win what I can never win, 
lady May,”’ I answered. “I would not 
exchange ny birthright, I would not give 


Lady 


back the gift Heaven has granted ine, for a | 
peerage ; but, as I said before, a peer may 


win what I never can.”’ 4 

“What is that?’ she asked ; and thet she 
remeinbered that we were both standmy. 
She went to one of the open’ windows, and, 


stooping,gathered a flower from the bed be- | 


neath. 

When I saw her white 
the blossom, how I longed 
just forone minute! Despair, I 

1 made me reckless, 
hand. She glanced at me with a shy, sweet 
sinile. 

“Why do you do that, Gabriel?” she 
asked. 

“Because T cannot help it. 


fingers caressing 
to be the flower 
SULPDp ome, 


I cannot bear 


tosee you touch it so kindly and lov- 
ingly.” 

I could searcely believe iny senses, She | 
laid her hand on mine—a warm, soft hand, 


never done so before, Little did she dream 
how my whole frame trembled under her 
gentle touch. 


“We are such old friends, Gabriel,’’ she 


said, “that vou ought to tell me a 
f- 


Sit down here; we shall havea long ha 
hour together. Now tell me all about your 
ambition and you hopes.” . 

They were all centred in her; she 
my life, my hope; but I dared not tell her 
that she was the one object of iny asmbi- 
tion. 


“I cannot proceeded, 


understand,” she 


| “what a peercan win that you inay not, 


Gabriel.” 

“The woman he loves, Lady May,"’ I an- 
swered, boldly. 

“The woman he loves,” she repeated, 
slowly. “Well, cannot you do the same? 
What is to prevent it?” 

As she spoke I saw asudden pallor come 


| over the fresh, smiling lips, and the white | 
| hand that held the flower treinbled. 
**Keeause I have nothing to offer the one | 


I love best,’’ I said. 
“Nothing to offer? You—a poet,Gabriel, 
4 that some day the world will re- 


-_~_- 


cognize—you to say that you have nothing 


‘| ner 


“Why should you? | 








I took it from her | 


—— —_ —_ Ce 


to offer t’’ 

I maid to If, 2 Heaven me 
loyal and trae? ‘Ieever man we tonigned, 
that man was surely myself. Her face, her 
words, seemed to overpower ine ; but I told 


myselfthat I must remember honor, the 
rock to which I had chained If. 
“Lady May,” I suid sadly, what man 


do you suppose any Belgravian mother 
a me wa proporals far the hand of 
r 6 Sed 
M, _— oo such a mother, so I cannot 
tell,” Lac ay answered laughingly. 
‘She would inquire blandly wie were 
m 


my + and what 1 proposed settli 
on Ine ghter."’ ™ 
- “You have quite a business like idea of 


the matter, Gabriel. What answer would 
you make?" 

“I should toll herthat my dear mother 
keeps the south | 
that I was educated 
Earl and Countess of Lulworth, that I had 
nothing to offer but the salary I earn.” 

“You torgot that my be poet laure- 
ate sume day Gabriel,’ she Interrupted with 
asmile. But I went on. 

“A Belgravian mother would show me 
the door, Lady May, and you know it.” 

“You are wrong, Gabriel. However, 
what does it matter how such a mother 
would treat you? The proper thing is to 
know what the wotnan you know would 
do; and I say that, if she were worth the 
naine of woman,in return for your love she 
would give you hers. True woman do not 


7. or money.”’ 
. y donot marry without it, Lady May. 
How can they?"’ 

“Certainly there must be some money. I 
will tell you what you had better do, Gabri- 
el. Work hard, make money and a name 
for yourself; then you ean imitate the peer 
of whomn we have been talking.” 

“Yes, I cun do that; I intend to do that, 
Tady May. But then, while lam spending 
the best years of my life in working to win 
her, some one else may come and take her 
away.” 

“Not if she loves you,"’ said Lady May. 

“She does not love me; and she has nore 
lovers than I can count,’’ I answered. 

The shapely head was turned in such a 
way from ine that I could net even see the 
tace. There was aslight quiver in the voice 
when she spoke néxt. 

“Perhaps,” she said, gently, “the one for 
whom you care likes you better than you 
think, Gabriel.’’ 

I would not say more; I dared not. Had 
I remained with her another minute, I 
should have asked her to be my wife ; and 
prudence and honor forbade i My kind 
patrons had trusted ine, and I could not 
prove inyself unworthy of their trust. 

There wad growing upon me a conviction 
that Lady May was not indifferent to me. 
I noticed that she had lost much of her frank 
demeanor toward mo; she no longer met 
meas ofold. When she saw me now, her 
beautiful face grew either red as a rose or 
white as a lily ; and if she was compelled to 
speak to me, her eyes drooped. 

She never came into the playroom now 
when I was with the children. If I asked 
her w sing, she had always some excuse 
ready; and she never seemed to remember 
that I had a voice. She seldom called me 
“Gabriel ;"’ her mode of address was fre- 
quently “Mr. Holmes."" And the worst of 
it was that the more ouldly she treated me 
the more I loved her... 

Was sho really unkind, or did I fancy that 
the colder she was to me the inore gracious 
she became to my rivals, for it was becom- 
ing a matter of serious mnoment to usall. I 
was sure of one thing—she was not indiffer- 
ent to me; either she liked or disliked me. 
With others she laughed and talked just the 
same; with me there was a change in her 
Inanner. 

‘“iabriel,”’ said Lady Lulwerth to me one 
day, “have you hwla quarrel with Lady 


, May?” 


“No,” T answered. 

She looked at me euriously. 

“You are not so much with her as you 
used to be,’ she went on. “Are you sure 
there has not been any disagreement?” 

As her lalyship's beautiful face softened, 
I longed to tell her of my wild, passionate 
love—how I had fought against it, how it 
had mastered me, and how I felt that I must 
leave her and go where the witchery of her 
ward's lovely face would vot haunt me. I 
longed to tefl my kind patroness; but honor 
bade me be silent. 

T said that Lady May was so popular, «0 


jimuch sought after, that it was not so easy to 


see her as it hadlonce been. Try as I would, 
my voice broke and tears filled my eyes. If 
her ladyship had not looked so kindly at 
me, it would not have happened, 

“She is very much sought after, Gabriel; 
but Tam sure she is not one to forget old 
friends,” answered Lady Lulworth. 

No, I knew that. I told her that I appre- 
elated the nobility of her character. As a 
child, she had been fond of me and kind to 


' me; but I could not presume on our child- 
was | 


ish friendship. LToould not intrude when 
she w surrounded by those of her own 
rank. 

Lady Lulworth smiled, and then sighed 
deeply. 

‘There is some truth -in that, Gabriel,” 
she said. 

Then an expression of pain came over her 
face. I wondered at it. Surely she could 
not feel distressed about tne? 

“I hope, Gabriel,’ she continued, ‘that 
Lady May has not inade you feel the differ- 
ence in your social position?" 

I told her that Lady May was an angel, 
and she laughed. 

“You have your own idea of angels, (a 
briel,”’ she lied ; ‘all have; but, for 
my part, I think her more like a fascinating, 
charming, wilful woman.” 
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a and that I'll make her a 
I tried to banish all concern and trouble She sprang up like a startled fawn and . hass fancy to 
from my voice oo T sakes her fas | confronting him with = law, lf she ae, 
eard Lady May Lord | ened eyes. ¢ hardly r 
Averdale were 6008 to be married. “Fear not," be said. “Who knows but I ™Bolore the ey women end herself 
“I have not heard it,” she said; ‘but I | am one of the fairy folk from billy | lips the a ‘and h and kissed 
cannot help seeing how devoted he is to her. where it is anid they ? if tang . aS a she was all out of breath. 
a A eed eeiedertral Rudolph caught up the basket and 
but the first person to hear of it, Gabriel, . frantic manner, 


will be Lord Lulworth.” 


I felt relieved. So long as Lady May re- 
mained unmarried I should not give up 


hope. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


ee 
Halka’s Dowry. 


sy (69. RR. 


the highway. tle was dressed in a 

rusty suit of homespun, and every ar- 
tele of his attire was of a corresponding 
kine. 

Suddenly a group of mounted soldiers 
eame down the road. At sight of the pedes- 
trian they halted, and the leader exclaimed, 
roughly, “Hallo, old man, out with your 
papers. You know, I suppose, cur Eanper- 


\: old iran was riding leisurely along 


| “Oh, if you could?” she said, with a hea- 
vy nigh, riving away the lurking look of 
mistrust froin her dark eyes. “I'll 
tell you all about fy and then you can let 
me know if you can do anything.”’ 

The old man had in jest, not think- 
ing but that the girl w him; but seeing 
the innocent confidence with which his 
words had inspired her,he suffered the delu- 
sion to continue, and listened at first with an 
intention of doing her good, if he could do 
so just from an impulse of com nm; but 
after the first few words which fell from 





or's orders are that no one in this district can | 


travel a league without them.” 

“But Lam not atraveler. I amonly visit- 
ing my estaios.”’ 

“Ha, ha!—your estates! 
Come now, show ine your pass at once, or I 
shall arrest you in the Emperor's name." 

“Aw T did not bring it with me, you will 
have to do as you please inthe matter. The 
yood Emperor shall never hear that he has 
a disobedient subject in Josef Weyer.” 

“You talk fair, old man, but you must 
come along. Full into line. Carl, keep an 
eye w the prisoner.” 

The judge before whom the old man was 
taken being very busy, ordered the new 
oomer to be putin prison until he could at- 
tend to his case, Being of an active tarn of 
mind, Herr Weyersoon made himselfagen- 
eral favorite by lending a helping hand to 
whatever was to be done, 

One day he was busily engaged in clean- 
ing a window, when an astonished voice 
sounded behind him, “Do my eyes see 
falsely, or ain I right in what I think—that 
it is the quad Ilerr Weyer whoin I find en- 
gaged in such remarkable business?" 

“You see truly, my son. Time hangs 
heavy on idle hands, so 1 dothe work which 
bappens to come first in inv way. You see, 
I came from home without iny pass, and the 
soldiers arrested me.” 

“The villians!’ ejaculated his wondering 
liftener, “to lay hands on one who could, I 
daresay, buy and sell the whole army.’’ 

“They were notto blame. One must do 
that which seems to be one's duty,” 
philosophic answer. 


“And Dll soon do mine; which will be to | met him at the door; but she was profuse 


see that you are released within the hour, 


was the | 


| 
| 
| 


That is good! | 


| dol 


' that nicely painted farm-house with the li- 








| 


her lips he felt an interest in her for an- 
otber and personal reason. 

“T have lost my lover,” she said, wipin 
the tears from her eyes. “His people say 
AIN too poor to come in the funilyond that if 
it were notfor his love for me Rudolph 
might have married the richest farmer's 
daughter hereabouts. But, alas! I have 
not a gulden to my name, and must take 
service to earn my living, now that my fa- 
ther is dead.”’ 

“So your faithless lover's name js Ru- 


| guest was their landlord, 


haste away in the same 
ween bs mother hardly knowing whether 
to be angry or rejoiced at his unusual demon- 
strativeness. ; 

The consciousness that a selfish —“—~ e 
had been at the root of her apparent kind- 
ness had somewhat poisoned the pleasure 
which Radolph’s gratitude had caused to 

i er heart. 
me ake expected, Rudolph soon made 
his peace with Halka—or, rather, made mat- 
ters smooth between his mother and his 
fiancee, and it was not many weeks before a 
wedding feast was prepared for them, and 
the neighborscame froin far and wide to 
attend the festivities. The most honored 
and it gave him 
yreat amusement to see the wondering look 
of pretty Halka when she saw him make 
his appearance. 

But when a little later he produced a deed 
for a nice farm made out in her name, and 
added to it a gift of money and of cattle, she 
went up to him and whispere® with happy 
tears in her bright eves: 





dolph, is it ?”’ 

“Oh! do not call him that; he is not faith- 
less; he is true as steel. But I would be the 
first to forbid his coming to court me, now | 
that his parents have forbidden it. I would | 
not draw down upon him the curse for dis- 
obedience to one’s father aud mother." 

“That is well said,’ was the approving 
answer; “but dry your tears. promise 
you all shall yet be right. Tell me Ru- 
h's last name?" 

“Tt is Kline, and his folks live yonder in 


lacs in front of it. See?” 

“Yes, yes, I see. Now run home, little 
one, and give yourself no further trouble. 
Look as pretty as you can, and grow not pale 
with erying. Then when Kline comes hast- 
ening along the green lane to see you, he'll 
think you are like one of the pretty posies, 
and he will be glad to gather you tohis heart 
and wear you Ease all his life. But what is 
your name?" 

‘‘Halka Ladislaus,"’ she said shyly, drop- 
ping agraceful little curtsey, and turningto 
go away in obedience to his command. She 
never once glanced back lest it should of- 
fend the kind and wonderful representative 
of the fairy-folk who had evidently a great 
deal of power, or he would never have 
spoken with 80 much authority. 

The old man then went tothe “nicely- 
minted farm-house,"’ where Halka’s lover 
ived. 

A sharpfaced and sharp-voiced woman 





in her expression of welcome as she invited 


I am known here, and my word will be | him in. 


tiken.”’ 

The young man turned to go, but Josef 
laid his hand upon his arm, and fixed his 
eyes earnestly upon his face, 

“My good friend,’ he said, I would well 
like to hear your name before you depart up 
on your kindly-intentioned soonned. You 
seom to know me well, and itis a rare stroke 
of wood luek that vou do; but I cannot re- 
eall that I have ever before laid eves upon 
your face, albeit it is truly an honest and 
well-favored counteyanece,’ 

*T am the son of one of your tenants, and 
right glad I am to be able to make some 
sinall return to vou this day for the many 
tivers you have extended tomy father, whe 
is Rudolph Kline, of the valley farm in 
Szentes.”” 

“So you come of that worthy man’s stock, 
do you?) And your own name is—" 

“Ttis Rudolph, after miv father. But if it 
pleases you to excuse ine now, I must at 
once woand tuake known to the authorities 
thetr yreat mistake, or IT shall be too late, 
and the end of this day will still see you a 
prisoner, instead of om your way to your 
heme and family.” 


“Cro, then, ty sen, and may your errand | 


be suecesstul. Meanwhile 1 will endeavor 
to finish my work.” 
Thus an aking, the old man turned again 


the polishing of the window ; and in that 
triffing action was sounded the Key-note to 
meol the most eccentric but successful of 


~ 


ire of Saventos, Hungary —a man who had 
teen oorlginaliv a stall furiner, but who,bv 
judicious investments in cattle and in land, 
tot comune to possess an enormous income, 
though clinging to his primitive peasant 
‘ieows and tothe simple habits of his early 
lic Was soon release, and upon the back 
of bes favorite horse, that had been returned 
to him in good condition, was again riding 
~ the highway ou his homeward route. 


iivos. 
He was Joseph Weyer, the peasant milli- . 


| where have I come across that name ? 


Pwocor three voaurs after the occurrence of | 


this episode in the life of Joseph Wever he 


had started out fora visit to some of his ten- | 


alts. 

His way fed through a narrow lane, and 
ws he wentalong his attention was attracted 
hy the mound of vehement sobs and 
TIPCMATLS, 

A young girl had sought the sylvan re 
treat, and evidently feared no intrusions; 
for she had thrown herself down beside a 
cluster of fleld lilies, and, face downward, 
wes crying a§ though her heart would 
boreak. 

The old man stood a moment, 1 doubt 
whether to speak to her, or pass by and 
leave her undisturbed. But thesound of 
her ye grief touched his heart, and 
he felt he must do something, if it in his 
power to console her, and so gaid. “What's 


the matter, litle maid? Smiles are fitter 


than tears for the young.”’ 


} 


After an interchange of civilities the con- 
versation gradually took a turn towards 
faunily matters, led in that direction by the 
visitor, He listened patiently to the mo- 
thers loquacious praises of her two elder | 
sons—of their thrift and good management | 
and other virtues, expecting to hear Ru- 
dolph’s name at the last. But he was evi- 
dently the black sheep. There were no 
eommendations for him. He was not once 
mentioned, 

“And how is it with the son vou call Ru- 
dolph?"’ he asked at last, quietly. “Hedid 
mea good turn once, and he see:mneda likely 
sort of lad at that time.” ‘ 

“So he went until he lost his head about | 
Halka, the old professor's daughter—a_ girl 
without enough guldens to bury herself de- 
cently with if she should happen to die.” 

“Then the lad has fallen in love with a 
weakling, hashe? 1 thought he had too 
much the look of good sense about him to do 
such a foolish thing.’’ 

“No such good luck! Halka’'s as straight 
ar strong as a young pine sapling, and is 
as red and white as cherries and milk. No, 
no, she'll live long enough." 

“Then she won't need burial monev vet 
awhile,’ said Josef, witha sly chuckle at 
the trap Frau Kline had inadvertently fal- 
len into. ‘Let ine see—Halka Ladislaus— 
Ah, | 
I know, my good woman, your boy knows 
which side his bread is buttered!” That Lit- 
tlevirl isan heiress, though she doesn't | 
know it herself. The day she’s married, to | 
fay certain Knowledge she is to have a farm 
and a herd of cows and oxen.” 

“You do not really mean it!’ was the sur- 
xrised answer. “Well, I always did like 
lalka, only you see, Herr Weyer, if a 

young couple marry they must have some- 
thing to live on.” 

Yes, I see,’ was the ready answer; and 
you are asensible woman to look out so 
carefully in the future. Now, good day, 
and good fortune, until I see you n; 
and mind if you happen to see little Halka, | 
net a word about what I have told you. It's | 
a secret between you and me. Now, where | 
shall I find vour husband ?” 

“In the far field with the oxen. If you 
like, I'll give a blast on the horn; that'll 
bring hiin.” 

“No; Dll goto him. I like the smell of 
the new mown hay in the meadow which 
lies between.”’ 

Rudolph’s mother watched Josef unti] he 
was out of sight. Then she hastened into | 
the house and packed a basket of home- 
made dainties against Rudolph coming in | 


from his work. 


What was his astonishment when his 
mother said— | 
“I've been thinking a deal what 
escaped my lips about you and ka, and 


I'm sorry for it. She's a poor, lone 
and I ought not to stand in the 
happiness, Take these things 


4 


te bor ase 


| band. 


“You have indeed been like a fairy god- 
father to me, but it is the goodness of your 
own heart that has done all this. How can 
I ever thank you enough?” ; 

“One good turn deserves another, little 
Halka, and that stout young husband of 
yours hasa pair of sharp eyes that once did 
me service, But mind, you are to keep si- 
lent about what I say. A discreet woinan 
should know how to hold her tongue.”’ 

“I know not how much I may merit to 
be considered ‘diserect,’ but I will certainly 
be obedient,” said Halka, modestly, ‘and 
shall do just as you Say, and I shall love 
you all my life next to Rudolph, and to my 
dear old father, who would have been so 
glad to know that his Halka is so happy.” 

“And you may be sure he does know it,”’ 
said Josef, rising rapidly and going towards 
his wife, who just then made her appear- 
ance from another room. 

His heart was tender, and Halka’s words 
had brought a moisture to his eves which he 
was anxious to conceal. 

In after years Halka’s children were fre- 
quent visitors at his home. 

He and his wife had not been blessed 
with children, and thus was filled a blank 
in his life which his vast wealth had not 
been able to satisfy. 

In time they became his heirs, 

—<_> -*- = 

TRAINING ELEPHANTS.—The course of 
training elephants does not always run 
smooth, and when the animal is really re- 
fractory the keepers have ‘a heavy hand” 
with their charge. The most us method 
of persuasion employed, when coaxing and 
feeding have failed is, we believe, to ‘jab 
hem with a pitchfork till blood is freely 
Sao” at least this was the explanation 
given by atrainer of repute of his own 
practice in his gentle art, and it accords 
with the historian’s assertion, that ‘to pre- 
vent them shaking themselves in order to 
throw off those who attempt to mount them, 


they, the ancient Indians, make cuts all 


round their neck and then put thongs of 


| leather into the incisions, so that the pain 
| obliges them to submit to their fetters and 


to remain quiet."" Under this or similar 
treatment an elephant can be made to ex- 
hibit the greatest docility in the arena, and 
will show a touching devotion to his keeper. 
We have seen an elephant trainer put his 
head in the mouth of one of his ‘proteges 
during a performance, when the brute ob- 
stinately kept its mouth closed, and was 
only induced to change its mind by a vio- 
lent kick upon the trunk from a_ pair of 
heavy boots. No doubt this ‘little eccen- 


'tricity’’ was followed by summary and 
| severe punishment; but, we must confess, 


that to so intelligent a creature as an ele- 
phant, the insertion ofa human head into 


to do with it is quite allowable. Ina part 
of India, lately, a huge elephant was kept 
as the public executioner, and used to dis- 
patch poor wretches, at the word of ecom- 
mand, by crushing their skulls with his 
enormous foot. 
—$_—- - > 

POPULAR DELUSIONS.—That people hate 
to be laughed at. Look at the comedian, for 
instance. That asmal! boy hates an over- 
coat. He loves it so well that he dislikes to 





| size. 


a into as the earth. 
its mouth must have seemed such an idiotic | 


proceeding that a little hesitation as to what | 





wear itout. That women go to church to 
see other women’s bonnets. They merely | 
go to show theirown. That a boy thinks 
he knows more than his father. He only | 
rides himself on his superior intelligence. 

hat a widow wears weeds to catch a hus- 
She would rather catch a man who 
is net a husband. 

That the self conceited man things every- 


body isa fool. He does not include one 


| person in that category, himself. That milk 


8 a compound of water, chalk and sheep's 
stomach. Milk always comes from the cow 
—a long way from the cow. 

That the average married man dislikes | 
marriage. He is allthe time yearning for 
another opportunity w enter the sacred 
Stale. 

Ow no other condition should we extend 
one hand to receive honor, but that witb the 
other we should transmit it to God. 

— i — ee _____ 

Mrs. Lypia E. PINKHAM, 233 Western 
Avenue, Lynn, Mass., is rapidly acquiring 
an enviable reputation for the surprising 
cures which dally result from the use of her 


Vv Com in j 
Soom na eels 


| points of character. 


7 Shan biue- 
| bore you t to death Sich conn 


HE spider has many enemies, and hence 
its web is al in of 
T we ways anger de. 


spiders grow old, their gum is dried up, by 

oven when this calamity happens, ther . 
ning creature is not destitute of resources 
which avail it forsome time longer. A craf. 
ty old spider, having no means Of securing 4 
subsistence, seeks out a g one, to 
which it communicates its wants or necess- 
ities ; on which the other, either out of rex. 
pect to old or from a fear of old pincers, 
resigns its place, and spins a new web in 


another situation. But if the old er can 
find none ot its species which will either 
from love or fear its net, it mustthen 
perish for want of su nee. The water 


spider spins no web to catch its prey, but 
nevertheless, offers one of the most 
singular objects of contemplation. As soon 
us it has caught its prey on the shore, it 
dives to the bottom of the waters, and there 
devours its booty. It istherefore an amphi- 
bious animal ; although Oe more fit- 
ted to live in contact w the atmosphere 
than with the water. 

The diving bell is a modern invention, 
and few facts excite our wonder more than 
the possibility of a man’s enabled to 
live at the bottom of the ocean. Triumph of 
reason over the unfriendly element, how- 
ever, was anticipated by an insect—the spi- 
der in question. This creature s some 
loose threads, which attaches to the leaves 
of aquatic plants; it then varnishes them 
with a glutinous secretion, which resembles 
liquid glass, and is so elastic as to admit of 
considerable distension and contraction ; it 
next lays a coating of this same substance 
over its own y, and underneath this 
coating introduces a bubble of air. Natu- 
ralists conjecture that it’ has the power of 
drawing in air from the atn re at the 
surface of the pool; but the precise mode in 
which it is separated from the y of the 
atmosphere and introduced under t li- 
cle, covering the insect’s body,has not Sem 
clearly ascertained. 

Thus clothed, and shining like a ball of 

uicksilver, it darts through the waters to 
the spot in which it hus fixed its hab 
and, disengaging the bubble from under 
the pellicle, it dexterously introduces it 
into a web formed at the bottom. After re- 
peatedly moving from the top tothe bottom 
of the water, and at each journey 
filling its habitation with a fresh bub- 
ble of air, at length the lighter com- 
pletely expels the heavier fluid, and the in- 
sect takes possession of an aerial habitation, 
commodious and dry, finished in the very 
midst of the waters. "It is about thesize and 
shape of halfa pigeon’segg. From this curi- 
ous chamber the spider hunts, searching 
sometimes the land for its prey, which, 
when obtained, is transpo to this sub- 
aquatic mansion, and devoured at leisure. 
The male as well as the female exhibits the 
same instinct. Early in the the 
former seeks the mansion of the r, and 
having enlarged it by the introduction of a 
little more air, takes up its abode with its 
mate. About the middle of April the eggs 
are laid, and packed up in a silken cocoon 
in a corner of their house, and with 
incessant care by the female. 





THE BRIGHTEST PLANET.—It is strange 
that of all the stars we see, Venus is 
the only one which resembles the earth in 
All the others are either very much 
sinaller or very much larger. Most of them 
—in fact all the stars properly so called—are 
great globes of fire like our sun, and are 
thousands of times larger than the globe we 
inhabit. A few others are like Venus and 
the earth in not bemg true stars, but bodies 
traveling round the sun, and owing all their 
light to him. But it so happens that not 
even one of these is nearly or the same size 
Venus is the only sister world 
the earth has among all the orbs which tra- 
vel round the sun. There may be others in 


| the tar-off depths of space traveling around 


one or other of those suns which we call 
“stars,”’ but if so, we can never know that 
such sister words exist, for no telescope 
could ever be made which would show them 
tous. Venus has, in the first place, been 
measured, and we find that she is aylobe 
nearly as large as theearth. Like the earth, 
she travels round the sun continually; but 
not in the same time as theearth. The 
earth goes round thesun once in twelve 
months, while Venus around once in 
about seven and one-half months; so that 
her year, the time in which the seasons run 
their course, is four and one-half months 
less than ours. Jf Venus has four seasons 
like ours—spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter—each of these seasons la-ts eight 
weeks. Venus also, like our earth, turns 
on her axis; it has night and day as we have. 





THe FeMIntng Mourn.—A person who 
has made feminine mouths the subject of 
much study, volunteers his conclusions to 


‘ nales with sweethearts. They are as fol- 


lows: If her mouth be very small, there is 
not much mind, but overmuch shallow sen- 
timent. If she possesses avery mouth, 
she will posse#s a geod brain. } 
sweetheart has a coarsely-formed mouth, 
she will be sensual and fullof coarse,strong 
If she has a delicately 
iormed mouth, with rounded lips and of a 
velvety color, she will have much sensibi!- 
ity and perfection of character, but will 
not astonish by her brilliancy of conception 
or execution. It is a mouth because 
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THE THRUSH SONG. 


—— 
BY RITA. 





The fire burned low, the day was nearly ended, 
And I was sad at heart and all alone; 
vty thoughts with pain and sorrow so were blended 
I turned impatient, with a heart-wrung groan, 
ro the wide window, where, throngh small soft rain, 
\ sweet thrush raised its lovely liquid strain. 


The bird sang clear, and through his stream of singing 
| seemed to hear hinrtell of BSummer-time : 

rhe Summer that pale Spring is surely bringing 
To bless us With its rosy, perfumed clime, 

\nd so I did forget my present woe 

in thinking that this cold gray time will go, 


rhe bird was silent, and no more forever 

Could I distinguish him from all the rest; 
such birds are all alike; how could I sever 

rhis one wild songster with the speckled breast 
From that vast tribe whose songs are sung at eve 
Wien daylight dies, and mournerwsadly grieve ? 


What did it matter? "tis the song that lingers 
Hid in the place that memory claims as his, 

And none may tell when Time's cold withered fingers 
May ope the shrine where that song surely ts, 

The singer dies, but leaves behind the song, 

The only thing that to him doth belong, 


And so, oh, heart ! when thou art sad and tired, 
Still sing thy senys. Derchance when thou art dead 
One little word of hope, one thought Inspired, 
Mar still live ong c’en though thyself art fled, 
Aud if all dies, yet hast thou done thy best, 
And so hast earned an everlasting rest. 


| Pansy’s Card. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 











Why, they are all for you, Kitty, I de- 

clare! Here, take them away—take 
all the lot—and if you find a letter for me 
just hand it over.’ 

“Don't be dross, father; and please don’t 
eall me Kitty.” 

The squire just then was finishing his cup 
of coffee, and a kind of gurgling growl was 
his only response, 

*‘Just look !,’ cried Katherine, exultingly. 
She was busily sorting the letters, nearly 
all of which were placed in one pile. “Just 
look at them!” 

“Are they all for you?” 

“All these are. Now you see what it is to 
be a beauty!’ 

‘And an heiress,’’ added her father 

“Oh, of course—and an heiress ?’’ 

‘But do you mean to say,”’ continued the 
syuire, as he took his own letters, ‘that 
there is not one for my little Pansy ?” 

Katherine gave a gesture of wey 

“Of course there is not! She is by far too 
insignificant and insipid a creature to re- 
ceive any such attentions.” 

“And she is no heiress!"’ added the 
squire. 

**I do wish you would not make so many 
allusions tom: fortune ?” 

“Can't help it, Kate. There’s my Pansy 
as boautiful the flowerT named her after. 
But she is no heiress! You understand ?’’ 

Katherine did not answer. She was anx- 
iously serutinizing the handwriting on the 
envelopes before proceeding to open any of 
them. 

A young girl who had been seated oppo- 
site to her now rose,and going to the squire 
yut her arms around his neck and 1 
hie Yondly. . 

“Never mind, Pansy!’’ he said, “I am 
very glad no one sends you such rubbish. 
And f am thankful you are no heiress. 
Perhaps no one will want to take you from 
me !”’ 

Tears rose into Pansy’s eyes, for though 
she said nothing she could not help feeling 
a little pang of disappointment at the disco- 
very that no one had thoughtJjt worth while 
tosend her one card that brilliant New 
Year’s morning. But she choked the tears 
back, and to hide her emotion, kissed her 
father again and again. 

Squire Cranborne, the father of the two 
motherless girls who were at breakfast 
with him that morning, had married twice. 
His first wife, a vain, proud woman, hada 
large fortune in her own right, and on her 
decease—which occurred soon after Kath- 
erine’s birth—she left all her property to 
her little daughter—to be held in trust un- 
til she should either marry or attain the 
age of twenty-one. : 

His second wife brought him no portion, 
save love, beauty, and a gentle disposition. 
She was the eldest daughter of the village 
curate, and it was a heavy blow to him 
when she died, on the second anniversary 
of her wedding-day. ; 

He had never married again,though quite 
a young man when left for the second time 
a widower. ; 

Thus it happened that Katherine and 


\| ISS CRAN BORNE,’ ‘Miss Cranborne.’ 


‘for the restoration of the ancient chu 





Pansy were half-sisters only ; the one a rich 
heiress, and the other with only a modest 
portion. 

Katherine was within a few months of | 
her majority. Tall and beautiful, she was 
like her mother, vain and proud. 

Pansy was a girl of a different ~ ony alto- 
gether ; petite in figure and retiring in dis-— 
position, she was generally overlooked. 

Of course it was very wrong of Squire 
Cranborne to like one daughter better than 
the other. But he did, dnd every one knew | 
that the gentle, patient little Pansy, #0 | 
much like the d wife he had loved so | 
fondly, was his favorite. - 

The manifestations of affection now inter- | 
chan; between them jarred on Kath- | 
erine’s feeli and when she had finished 
examining the superscriptions, and looked 
up, her fair brows were contracted into an 
ugly frown. ] 

“Gushing again!’ she exclaimed, ina | 
contemptuous voice. “I can’t think bow » 


oO be fond of kissing and cud- captain 
vim ae vere, | at any rate she thought she 


dling.’ 





“You are vexed, Kate,” said tather 
“and 80 you are cross with ~-o- i. 


is not one of those addresses in 

Sir Charles Howell's handwriting !”’ ' 
A crimson flush dyed Katherine's face as 
these words were spoken. 
“I did expect a card from Sir Chartes, of 
course,”’ she replied, with difficulty curbing 
her vexation. “He must have sent one. 
A ~. you sure you emptied the letter- 


“Yea, I think so. But had better 
look—I have known letters to remain 
w y yor +s corner Laer than once.”’ 

An ned n,”’ said 
Katherine, as she pat a 
envelope. 

She glanced eagerly at the handwriting, 
rey then, with an angry cry, let the letter 
“Not from Sir Charles after all,”’ said the 
squire, taking hold ofthe missive. “Why, 
yes it is; but by George! it's addressed tw 
you, Pansy —it’s addressed to you!” 

“Oh! impossible!’ cried Pansy, blush- 
ing and trembling. “It must be some mis- 
take ?”’ 

“Nota bit of it,” eried her delighted 
father, in great exultation. “Here, open it 
at once and let ne see! Why, what a very 
pretty card itis! Hilloa there, Katherine! 
where are you going?” 

But his eldest daughter made no reply. 
Gathering up her letters, she left the room 
hastily, in order that the tears of morttffica 
tion which rose in her eyed should not be 
noticed as they coursed down her cheeks. 

+ + * . * * 


The Sir Charles Howell alluded to in the 
foregoing conversation was a young baronet 
who had not long returned from a sojourn 
in the East. 

It was noticed that upon one pretext or 
other a great deal of his time was ad at 
Squire Cranborne’s, and everybody arrived 
at the conclusion that the attraction was,and 
could be no other than, the rich and beauti- 
ful Katherine ; who herself was fully con- 
vinced that she had a fresh worshipper at 
her shrine. 

Accustomed to adulation and to receive 
attentions from every one, while her half- 
sister had never had even the semblance of 
a love, it had not occurred to her, until the 
arrival of the New Year's card, that Sir 
Charles could possibly take any notice of 

ificant Pansy. 

‘‘]t was foolish of me to be vexed. It is 
impossible that he could pass me over for 
Pansy! I feel sure he has sent me a card, 
but it has been delayed, and that one was 
only addressed to Pansy out of mere kind- 
ness of heart.” ' 

There was a tap at the door, and her maid 
entered, 

“Tt is time, miss, to get realy. The car- 
riage isordered for eleven.” 

Katherine smiled as she remembered that 
Sir Charles had promised to accompany 
them to the country town—some ten miles 
away—where a bazaar or sale of fancy-work 
was to be held in aid of the funds required 





At the opening ceremony it was expected 
that mest, if not all, the influential families 
in the country would be represented. 

The squire’s daughters had been look- 
ing forward with pleased expectation to | 
the occurrence of this event; and when Sir 
Charles had promised to be their escort, the 
old squire himself had gladly availed him- 
self of the opportunity of staying away, as | 
such gatherings were very far indeed Pre mm 
being to his taste. 

Sir Charles appeared with all a lover’s 
unctuality—that is, he arrived a half an 
,0ur before the time of starting. To his sur- 

prise, he found Katherine was ready too—a | 
most unusual event,for she made jt a point | 
of honor always to keep her cavaliers wait- 





ing. 

ie, however, her design was to prevent 
the possibility of a meeting between the ba- 
ronet and Pansy, she was perfectly success. | 
ful. Shefnever once left his side, until 
allthree entered the carriage at the hall- 
door. 

The squire stood on the steps watching 
their departure. His glowing countenance | 
wus beautiful with smiles, and he chuckled 
gleefully. 

“That Howell is a sensible young fellow, | 
and'I admire his taste; I don’t like the idea | 
of losing ~ Pansy, though I would rather | 
give her to him than anyone.” 

* a - * - _ 

Crowded as the town hall was that New | 
Year’sday with all the youth and beauty of | 
the asighberhood, the entrance of Sir 
Charles with his two lovely companions at- 
tracted immediate notice, and-they were 
quickly surrounded by crowds of friends 
and acquaintances. 

Among those who pressed forward was a 
certain Captain Simister—a tall, fair inan— 
conspicuous by his thick moustache, and 
long,flowing yellow beard, which descended 


| to his breast. 


He was one of Katherine’s most pertina- 


| cious admirers, and she alternately re- 


buffed and encouraged him, as the humor 
suited her. 
“TI am so awful glad to see you this morn- 
ing,” he said, bending down to Katherine. | 
“Indeed ! Why ?” 


“Will you allow me to show you? = This 


| way, please. The end of the room is fitted 


up as the Cave of Mystery, and there's a 
fortune-teller in it. It's real fun, I assure — 


ou.”’ 
“and may we follow you?” asked Sir 


| Charles. 


“Oh, certainly!’ 

Miss Cranborne put herself under the , 
"s escort with some - But | 
not be | 


in discovering what Sir Charles’ inten- 
rom FL watering * 


ocemsions, The 
} principal auvatemont in connection with it 
Wasa ler doll—a quaintly-dressed 


little igure, which could be n round 
Mee much after the fashion ‘Ut the tee-to- 
um. 

Arranged around it ina circle were nu- 
merous small pieces of paper closely folded 


u 
The ne —— a kind of — he pm , 
when the gyration aes n oO 
course to some one of the before Rentioned 
pieces of paper. 
Lew this peep into futurity a shilling was 
«a. 


“Now, Miss Cranborne,”’ said the cap- 
tain, taking out his purse, “try your for- 
tune?" 

But Katherine resolutely refused, and de- 
clared that the whole thing was too child- 
ish for her to take any part in it. 

Nor after this could Sir Charles prevail 
upon Pansy to make the trial, so he said— 

“At least you will allow me?” 

“Certainly. How can I have a voice in the 
inatter ?”’ 

Sir Charles put down-his money—the for- 
tune-teller was spun around, and finally,af- 
tera little oscillation, stopped, with the 
wand pointing to one of the sli 

“Will you take it up, please?” 

Sir Charles did so, = then read aloud: 


**teek her hand, and buy the ring: 
Life-long happiness ‘twill bring. ** 


Ile tried to catch Pansy'’s glance, but in 
vain. She had heard the words, doubtless ; 
but was now intent,upon some pretty trifles 
on a stall close by. ‘ 

“By Jove?” drawled Captain Sinister. 
‘Miss Cranborne. Do try—or let me?” 

“You can try,” said Katherine, but her 
voice was so harsh that all looked at her in 


su 

With well feigned anxiety the captain 
watched the motions of the oracle of fate. 
He pretended to tremble and hesitate at the 
idea of reading the Slip: 


*‘Have you not heard it said full oft 


He read so far, then stopped suddenly. 

With an angry exclamation he tore the pa- 
rtoatoms. The conclusion must have 
2en something most unpalatable. 

“What was it, Simister?’”’ cried Sir 
Charles, laughing. 

But the captain's face wore such an angry 
look, that the baronet saw it would be inju- 
dicious to pursue the subject further, ° 

“What could ithave been?’ whispered 
Pansy to Sir Charles, as they descended the 
broad staircase together. 

“We shall never know, I expect,” re- 
plied the baronet. Then, ina tender un- 
dertone, he added, inquiringly, “You re- 
celved «a New Year's card this morning ?"’ 

“Yes,’’ she answered faintly, though her 
cheeks were aflame. 

“And Miss Cranborne—Pansy—you re- 
member the words on my slipof paper: 
‘Seek hér hand, and buy the ring.’ If I 
buy the ring, will you wear it, Pansy?” 

He drew a breath of relief when she 
turned her blushing, smiling face full upon 
hin, But she lowered her eyes imunedi- 
ately, and said— 

“f don’t know—indeed I don’t! Yo 
must really ask papa.’’ 

So 

liow MARBLES ARE Mapr.—Marbles 
are named froin the Latin word ‘marinora,’ 
by which similar playthings were known 
t the boys of Rome 2,000 years ago. Some 
marbles are made of potter's clay and baked 
in an oven just as earthenware is baked, 
but most of them are made ofa hard kind 
of stone found in Germany. Marbles are 
inanufactured there in great numbers and 
sent to all parts of the world, even to China, 
for the use of the Chinese children. The 
stone is broken up witha hammer into 
mjuare pieces, which are ground round ina 
mill. The mill hasa fixed slab of stone, 
with its surface full of little grooves of fur- 
rows. Above this a flat block of oak wood 
of the same size of the stone is made to turn 
round rapidly, and while turning little 
streams of water run in the grooves and 
keep the mill from getting too hot. About 
one hundred of tbe square pieces of stone 
are put In the grooves at once, and ina few 
minutes are made round and polished by 
wooden blocks, 

China and white marbles are known to 
the boys as “chinas’’ or ‘alleys.’ Real 
china ones are made of porcelain clay, and 
baked like chinaware or other pottery. 
Some of ther have a pearly glaze,and some 
are painted in various colors, which will 
not rub off, because they are baked in just 
ax the pictures are on plate and other table- 
ware. 

Glass marbles are known as ‘“‘ylass 
aygates,”’ They are made of both clear and 
colored glass. The former ar: inade by tak- 
ing up « little melted glass on the end ofa 
iron rod and peking t round by dropping 
it into a round mold, which shapes it. 

—-_ © _ 

IN this issue of Toe Post will be found a 
large numberof testimonials, in endorsement 
of the saperior qualities of the Frank Siddalls 
Soap. As we have personally examined the 
letters and postal-cards from which the test- 
imon ials have been taken, our readers may 
rely upon their authenticity; and we add, 
that our own use of the article has shown 


us that it possesses all the merits these cor- 


| respondents have found in it, and all that 


the inventor claims for it. 





| plied, but where it washes 


| lowing advice to gardeners respecting the 


| of horses should be the first thing to be con- 
sidered when building or repairing a horse 


| be given in all stables when posible. To 


| portant item in the general make up of a 


when well 


ee ee ee 


Scientific and Useful. 


Fiams.—Fiien are maid soon to disapp. 
fram « room containing a plate of the - 


i pee Halt a : ful of — 
popper powder, one o sugar, 
one of crea mixed together. 


Tuz Ts uE.—The telephone -has 
been in anew service at Chicago, 


as an to the police and eS system of 
the city. Pub resembling 
sentry-boxes, are established at various ° 


points. ogy died pene ory Tig we Fe 
communicate from one of boxes to . 
district 







































































































himself in secure from attack, at the 
same time telegraph his situation. 

New IncunatTon.—A very form 
of incubator has lately been ted in this 
pete ae The gas or oll is 80 con- 
trolled by a magnetic regulator that the heat 


can never rise or fall beyond certain points. 
The egy» are automatically shifted in their 


at regular interv means of 
clock-work. Many good ma- 
chines have now been invented ; indeed 
there is no difficulty about chick- 


ens by such means. The real di y lies 
in keeping them alive after they have left 
the Cg. . 

ARrorntic Paren—One of the most im- 
portant advances in photography is repre- 
sented in the ntic paper recently intro- 
duced. Requiring no preparation further 
than that it receives the hands of its 
makers, this paper will prove quite a boon 
to photographers for the peepee of produc- 
ing large pictures from smnall ones. A sheet 
of the paper, pinned against the wall, re- 
ceives image of any sinal] negative by 
means of a magic lantern. In a few seo- 
onds the exposure is complete, and the 
picture, under the persuasion of a simple 
developing fluid,speedily makes its appear- 
ance, 

PHOTOGRAPHY IN CoLon.—The specifi- 
cation of a patent for obtaining p' 
in color has recently been made public ; 
and although it seems rather too elaborate 
for commercial use, it exhibits much 
nuity. Froman ive, a positive in 
taken upon paper in the usual way; but it 
is ereny only slightly printed, a ghost 
ot what an ordinary print showld be. is 
serves as a guide for the colorist, who by . 
its aid fills in the picture with broad masses 
of bright color without an to light 
or shade, much as a child would adorn a 
wood cut with water-colors. The surface now 
recetves a coating of albumen, to = its 
tints from the after-treatment. con- 
sists in rendering the paper once more sen- 
sitive to light, by floating it on a bath of ni- 
trate of silver. It is then placed once more 
beneath the original ve so that the 
image can be printed in its full vigor above 
the color. The print is then toned and fixed 
in the ordinary manner; and a photograph 
in color is the result. 

—<->  . <—>_-- . 


Farm and Garden. 


TAR should never be applied to fruit trees; 
it destroys the bark not only where it is ap- 


To Preserve HARNESS. — The straps 
should be washed and olled whenever it has 
been moistened by sweat or soiled by mud. 
If harness ‘is thoroughly cleaned twice a 
year, and when unduly exposed treated as 
we have recommended, the leather will 
retain its softness and strength for many 
years, 

THe Toap.—A careful observer reports 
that he has seen a towl swallow fifty-four 
rose-bugs for a single meal, and another 
feast on five large green Caterpillars two- 
thirds the size of alady’s little finger. They 
will even take the hairy catterpillars that 
most birds dislike. Farmers would do well 
to cultivate so useful though humble a 
friend. 

Crows aAxnp Conn.—The Boston Cultiva- 
tor gives the following remedy for corn- 
eating crows: To pee aes from pull- 
ing corn make a solution of copperas. Use 
for a bushel of seed corn a half pound of 
copperas, and when dissolved add one quar- 
ter of a pound of chloride of line; soak the 
seed in this from 12 to 44 hours, it will hasten 
germination, the corn coming up a rich 
green, and the crows will not meddle with it. 


Sivuos.—The Paris Figaro gives the fol- 


killing of slugs: Deo not waste your orange 
peel, but make an incision around it mid- 
way and remove carefully in halves, take 
the two cups and place thein, hollow down- 
wards, one on the grass and the otheramong 
the plants or vegetables, at the end of a few 
days you may be rid of all slugs, black and 
reen. Every morning you will find they 
uve taken refuge under the two cups of or- 
ange peel, and can be easily destroyed. 
STABLES Fok Honses.—Some of the holes 
into which horses are put cannet be called 
stables. There is often no light but what 
can get in through the cracks of doors or 
sides, no ventilation or means for proper 
drainage. Tocare forthe comfort and th 


sable. Pure air and sufficient light should 
secure a constant supply of pure air, horses 
require more cubic space than is generally 
allowed them, both in height of stable and 
number of square feet of floor allowed to 
each horse. yper ventilation is a very im- 





stable. When practicable, put windows in- 
to the south side of the stable, to allow the 
horses to ay the benefit of sunshine. Ani- 
mals of all kinds keep in better condition 
stabled. 
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tee a —— 
babit of indecision, sufficient of itself to blast 


FHE SATURDAY EVENING POS? the fairest prospects. No; take your course 
SIXTY-FIRST YEAR. wisely, but firmly; and having taken it hold 
upon ft with heroic resolution, and the Alps 


Important Notice! [Shas aaa = 





whole empire of learning will lie at your 


te As many of our subseribers | feet, while those who set out with you, but 
have not yet taken advantage of | stopped to change their plans, are yet em- 
our New Premium offers, and yet ployedin the sme unprofitable business. 
evince a desire te deo se, we have | Let your motto be perseverance. Practice 
decided te extend the time until | ypon it,and you will be convinced of its val- 
further notice. /ue by the distinguished eminence to which 


THE New PREMIUMS. = 


— <a gee 
Our DIAMANTE Baei.ttastT Premiams are giving — 


SANCTUM CHAT. 
such antversal satisfaction we sincerely want every 


reader to have at least one of them, In view of their mat 
superior quality, beauty, and general excellence, A pureav has been established in Chi- 
subscribers who call at this office cannot imagine how | cago forthe purpose of supplying clergy- 


we can afford such an expensive Premium. In re- . 
sponse to many Tequesta, we beg leave to call atten- | aon with carmmons. It is said to be of 
tion to the following foreign origin. 
| 
| 


TERMS TO CLUBS: 
a7 Tux German postoffice uses . postage 


I copy one year with either of the Diamond Pre 

2 wf eh ie of i tame @ | Stamps whose colors can be canceled by 
‘water. This always prevents fraud, for 

as soon as the stamps are washed, the 

color is obliterated. 





3 copies one year with either of the Diamond 
*romburme to CMON... cc cee e eee wwwneeee 
and an extra Diamond Premium to the sender of the 
elah, and fur every three subscriptions thereafter at 
the «ame rate we will presept the sender with an ad- 
ditional Premium. The whole set may be secured tn ; 
this way without expense, and as each subscriber in Ir is asserted that a large proportion of 
the clubr ecetves Tne Post one year and a I’re- the magnificent wedding p ate given 
mium, avery little effort among friends and ac- rese 
—_——— should Induce them to subscribe, Ifany- in London now are procured on trust, 
and that if ready money were required, 


ne subscribing for Tue Post and New Premium re- 
they would be of a different sort. 


yrete the Investment after ¢xamination, he has only 

to return the Premium in good order, and he will re- 

celve bis money by return matl. te 

Very Kespecttully, | In some of the large tow iev ( 

THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. B ns thieves send 

_ one of their number to a house ostensibly 

_ to put up door numbers, but while inducing 

_the residents to talk about changing the 

address in the directory, he obtains impres- 
sions for false keys. 





Change of Address. 
fubsecribers destring their address changed, wi!! 
please give their former postoffice as well as their 
present address, 





How ta Remit. 

Payment for THe Post when seat by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checka, or Draffa, When 
neither is obtainable, send the money tn «a registered 
letter, at our risk, Every postmaster in the country , 
Is required to register letters when requested, Fail- | manufac turing, in which a share of the net 
ing to recelye the paper within a reasonable time af- | profits in an undertaking is allotted to the 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the feet, and | workmen in addition to their wages paid at 
whether vou sent cash, check, money order, or regis- of 
tered letter, | the full market rate. No Jess than one hun- 

— | dred firms in continental Europe are now 
Teo Correspondents, worked on this plan with satisfactory results. 

In every case sendus your full name and addresa, i 
if you wish an answer, If the information desired is 
not of general interest, so that we can answer in the A YOUNG MAN was recently found in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mall. =| Mersey, drowned. Ona paper in his pocket 

Address all letters to | 77 ats . 

THE SATURDAY EVENING PORT, was written: ‘‘A wasted life. Do not ask 
anything about me: drink was the cause. 
Let me die—let me rot.’" Within a week 


726 Sansom S1t., Phila., Pa. 
SATURDAY EVENING, AUGUST 12, 1841. 
the coroner of Liverpool received over two 
| hundred letters from fathers and mothers all 
over England, asking for a description of 
LADIES’ DEPAMTMENT-~ Notes, Queries and Fire- the yee San, and ee that their boy 
ed Cink: had been drawn away from them by drink. 
New PUBLICATIONS. = 
FAcerTim, : v4 ; 
na ne In 1875 a Mourning Reform Association 
<cIPNTIFIC AND Usmrun. was started in England by three ladies, and 
FARM AND GARDEN, 2 certainly commended itself to the pub- 
] 


A society is now forming in England to 
introduce the ‘‘participation’’ system of 


Tablie of Contents, 
fproare ‘Ufen Owns DEecErTion, ** and 
MISTAKE 
SHOnRT STORTES, 


“A LIFES 


lt MomOUR, R : : 
unaseh an 0080. ic mind to some extent, seeing that it now 
FeMININITIES, numbers 450 members. [t discourages the 
er. mene. use of mourning stationery, wearing of 
Fprrortas crape, and putting of children and servants 
BANC TUM CHAT. into black; recommends that mourning 

should be shown by a black band-round the 
arm, or by a black scarf; and aims generally 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
News ITEMS, Miscentany and Portry, 
at lessening mourning 
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STEADFASTNESS. 








The man who hesitates as to which of — 
two things he will do, will do neither. The A rroMINENT Chicago paper tells us a | 
man who resolves, but allows his resolu- | singular story of a man who became a beg. 
tion to be changed by the first counter sug- | gar by falling asleep in the street, with his 
yestion of a friend, who fluctuates in | hat in his hand. On awakening he found it 
opinion, from plan to plan, and veers like a | contained one dollar in small coins As he 
weathercock,to every point of the compass, | was sick and destitute, he concluded that 
with every breath of caprice that blows,can | begging was a good business, and went into 
neveraccomplish anything useful or great. | it systematically. In six years he received 
Instead of guing in any one thing, he willbe | $30,000, and with that he dropped the 
at best stationary, and probably retrograde | business, speculated in western lands, and 
inall. [tis only the man who chooses wise- | is now a millionaire. 

lv. then resolves firmly, and executes his —_ 

purpose with inflexible perseverance, undis- Tuose persons who are fond of tracing 
maved by those difficulties which daunt a | great events to small causes, may find a 
weaker spirit, that can advance to emi- | strong instance in the death of the late ex- 
Let us take, by way of | Prince Imperial of France. He was very 
iHustration, the case of a student: He begins | agile, and would unquestionably have 
the study of the dead languages; presently | vaulted into his saddle, with an excellent 
a friend comes and tells him he is wasting | chance of escaping from the Zulus, but the | 
hix time, and had much better employ him- | leather of the saddle-flap (probably sup- 
self in sequiring pew ideas. He changes his | plied by a fraudulent contractor, whose ne- 
plans, and sets to work at mathematics. Then | fariousness was probably Overlooked by a 
comes another friend, who, with a | careless store-inspector) tore in his hand, | 
grave and sapient face, asks him ifhe intends | and a piece of rotten leather perhaps 
to become a professor in a college; because | changed the fate of empires. 

if he does not he is “misemploying his time; —_—. 
and that, for the business of life, common A SIGNIFICANT movement is going on in 
mathematics ought to be enough of math- | England to promote the emigration of 
ematical science. He throws up his Eu- | young women whose chances for happy and 
clidand addresses himself to some other useful lives at home are small. The excess 
wience, which in its turn is again-relin. 
guished on an equally wise suggestion ; and 
thus is life spent in changing his plans. You | 
must perceive the folly of his course; and 


| 
| 





nence in any line. 





| discarded from use, 


_of the female population, on an average of | 
censuses, has been computed at half a mil | 


Tieenaet obstacle to such a deportation ex- 
| ists in the disinclination of English women 
to emigrate. Their home ties are stronger 
than those of men, they are not so ani- 
mated by the spirit of adventure, and donot 
so easily yield to the inspiration of new for- 
tunes and new surroundings. 

Tue influence of woman in journalism in 
the United States is far greater than ap- 
pears on the surface. The fact is that there 
are sixty papers and periodicals openly ed- 
ited and published by women gives but a 
faint idea of the extent of their connection 
with journalism. The number of female 
contributors in all classes of papers and mag- 
azines is not known to the public; and not al- 
ways to the publishers, from the fact 
that in the higher class of periodicals they 
frequently adopt male pen-names; while 
many others form a part of the editorial staff 
of influential journals, where, as imperso- 
nal contributors, sex is not recognized. 

It is proposed to issue a new species of pos- 
tal money-order, whereby small amouats 
may be sent by mail as conveniently as in 
the days of paper fractional currency This 
is to be effected by means of a slip similar to 
the tickets used on some railroads, the 
amount covered by it to be indicated by 
punching out the number on one side. The 
design is simple, appears effective, and if 
carried out, will certainly be a great conve- 
nience. The fractional currency issued dur- 
ing the war created anentirely new sys- 
tem of shopping by mail, which the re-intro- 
duction of silver checked to a very great de- 
gree. The proposed form of order will re- 
store the old convenience. 

Tue new Emperor of Russia, it is said, is 
determined to mark in every way that he is 
a Russian, and nota man “‘vitiated by the 
worn-out ideas of the West.’’ He orders 
that peasant deputations should be intro 
duced first, has commanded the army to 
wear beards, and has clothed the St. Peters- 
burg police in the old costume of Russia, 
known in Western Europe as Tartar dress. 
This exactly accords with his conduct in is- 
suing, on his accession, a special address to 
the peasantry, as if they were the immedi- 
ate supporters of his throne and with his 
rumored intention of transferring his _resi- 
dence to the Kremlin. This attitude should 
increase the popular regard for him, but, 
then, is popular regard of any use when the 
educated class is so out of humor that it 
sympathizes with those who employ bullets? 

A RAG-DEALER estimates that each of the 
50,000,000 people of the United States dis- 
cards an average of five pounds of clothing 
yearly, which makes 350,000,000 pounds for 
the whole. Then, he says, there are the 
tailoring establishments, big and little, 
whose cuttings are not much less in quan- 
tity, in the aggregate, than the cast-off 
clothes of the nation at large, while their 
quality as rags is greatly superior. Then 
there are carpets, bedding, curtains, and 
other domestic articles of cloth of some 
kind, which make up a goodly bulk in the 
course of a year These different articles 


/combined make up another 250,000,000 


pounds of cloth material, which has been 
finds its way into the ragman’s bale. 

Ay exhibition of a singular character is 
to be held in Berlin next year. It is to be 
an illustration of heraldry in all its phases, 
and the Emperor is to be its patron. In the 
display of helmets, weapons, seals, 
and patents of nobility, banners, gold and 
silver work and gems, many curious and 


' valuable historical and artistic relics will 
| doubtless be included. 
| cynically observes : 


A London paper 
“Upon the whole, how- 
ever, the resuJt must be a most monstrous 
and incomparably wild assemblage of ab- 
| Sasetien, since, of all the fantastic exagger- 
| ations ever invented by the German genius, 
its heraldry has been about the worst, that 
even of England not excepted. There is, 


however, Something hopeful in the fact of | 
When such | 


the forthcoming exhibition. 
things are collected together for men to ad- 
mire, or wonder or smile at, as they please, 
there is pretty clear proof that they are very 
near being classed among the bygones.”’ 


THE penal code of China contains a _pro- 


lion, and a large proportion of this excess vision which is correctly translated as {fol- 
would be welcomed in the English colonies. | lows : 


‘‘All persons renouncing their coun- 





and which eventually | 


thereof, shall be beheaded, and in the pun. 
ishment of this offence no distinction sha)] 
be made between principals and accessories. 
The property of all such criminals shall be 
confiscated, and their wives and children 
distributed as slaves to the great officers 0; 
State. * * The parents, grandparenis, 
brothers and grandchildren of such crim. 
nals, whether habitually living with them 
under the same roof or not, shall be perpet- 
ually banished to the distance of 2,600 
leagues. All those who purposely concea) 
or connive at this crime shall be strangled. 
Those who inform against criminals of this 
class shall be rewarded with the whole of 
their property. * * ®* If the plan is 
contrived, but not executed, the principals 
are to be strangled, and the accessories pun- 
ished with blows and banishment.”’ 

WHEN young men are brought to ruin by 
extravagant expenditure, the fault is often 
not wholly their own—and this is especially 
true of those who are living with their pa- 
rents, and are under age. The. father and 
mother, if they dotheir duty, and are not 
culpably negligent, will know the amount 
of the income of the son, the source from 
which it is derived, and also pretty nearly 
what his expenditures are, and the know)- 
edge that they-are giving attention to these 
matters will be a strong check against 
wrong-doing, if any check be required. 
They will also know how he spends his 
evenings, and what his associates are; if 
he is spending money freely, they will find 
out where it comes from. And the employ- 
ers of the boys, and especially of those hold- 
ing responsible positions, neglect a duty 
they owe both to themselves and tothose in 
their employ if they do not inform them- 
selves as to their habits, that they may grow 
up frugal, industrious, and honest. 

OF late years there has been much dis- 
cussion as to whether vaccination is really 
a safeguard against simall-pox, and the fol- 
lowing statistics which have been published 
by the medical officer of the London Locol 
Government Board during the present epi- 
demic ofthe disease in the English metro- 
polis, will be found to be valuable data from 
which the question may be argued intelli- 
gently on both sides. During the past year 
1,532 persons of all ages died in London of 
small-pox, and of those 325 were certified to 
have been vaccinated, while the facts about 
vaccination are not stated in 570 of the ca- 
ses. 637 had not been vaccinated. Esti- 
mates made by the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board in 1878 gives the London vaccinated 
as nineteen times more numerous than the 
unvaccinated. According to this, out of the 
8,810,000 inhabitants given in the unfevised 
census of 1881, 3,620,000 have been vacci- 
nated, and the unvaccinated class numbers 
190,000. Applying the mortality from 
smali-pox at all ages to these classes, it is 
found that the rate of the small-pox mor- 
tality for the twelvemonth among the vacci- 
nated is but ninety per million, while among 
the unvaccinated it reaches the enormous 
figure of 3,350 per million. 


Tue Special Committee of the Georgia 
Legislature appointed to inspect the convict 
caps of the State, has reported upon their 
condition in a way which leaves no room 
to doubt that the chain-gang system, as it 
is carried on in Georgia, is brutal and dis- 
graceful. The report clearly reveals a pur- 
pose to keep well within the limits of exag- 


| geration ; indeed, it is altogether too mild 


letters | 


and colorless when alluding to outrages 
which exist without a shadow of defense. 
The committee received frequent com- 
plaints of overwork, insufficient food, bru- 
tal punishment, and compulsory labor in 
spite of sickness. Naturally a better con- 


dition of affairs was found in some camps 
' than in others, and in one or two cases the 
, committee found little to condemn. The 
almost universal punishment is whipping 


on the naked body with a leather strap. It 
might have been hoped that the committee 
would close its report with an unanimous 
recommendation that the chain-gang should 
be abolished, but instead of this a few sug- 
gestions were made from which it is not to 
be expected that much good can result. 


_ Naturally, the lessees ofthe convicts who 


| make a large profit from 


their labor would 


Oppose the establishment of a more decent 
_ and humane system, out it-is believed that a 


public sentiment is growing in Georgie 
which sooner or later will demand such 4 


the worst of itis the fixing om the tind a | A prominent London paper points out that | try and allegiance or devising the means "change. 
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LOVE AND TIME. 
BY SEGUR. 
Long years ago, Old Time, ‘tis said, 
While plodding his weary way, . 


Came to a stream which swiftly sped, 
And to cross it df vaim essay. 

‘‘Help !°' cried he. ‘‘Consider my vears | 
Will none of you aid me? Alas, 

Good friends, I entreat you with tears, 
Hither, and help Old Time to pass !"’ 


None heeded hiscry till wafted where 
Some dameels in idleness rove, 

On further side, To bring him there, 
Speed they a skiff propelled by Love. 

Others, more staid, were fain to check, 
And warningly chanted this rhyme : 

**Ah, many a life has made shipwreck 
In seeking thus to pass Old Time !"' 


Young Love made gaily for the shore 
Whcereon the old wanderer wept ; 
Proudly turned to ferry hirn o'er, 
Full strong though the dark current swept. 
Plying his oars, the radiant boy 
Gally sang and re-sang this rhyme : 
‘See, see, dear girls, behold with joy, 
How Young Love carries off Old Time !° 


Vain boast ! Soon spent, down droops his head 
("Twas ever this Way, I am told ;) 

Old Time takes up the oars instead : 
**Tired so soon, yet erewhile so bold ? 

Poor child, how feebly formed thou art! 
Rest, then, now whilst I sing my rhyme— 
An old refrain from broken heart— 

**Love is carried away by Time." 


— 


Nearly Parted. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 











HE bright sunshine red into the 
breakfast-room of Oldford House, and 
rested on the golden-brown tresses of 

Evelyn Grey, a8 she sat near the window, 
her head bent over a note which had been 
brought from Vane Court ashort time be- 
fore by a mounted m. 

Lying on the table, enclosed in a small 
box, was a beautiful white rose, which had 
accompanied the note. This consisted of 
but a few lines in afirm, manly hand. 


“DEAR Miss Gray,—I must know to- 
night whether my future life is to be happy 
or miserable. Iam sure you must 
know that I love you dearly. Will you be 
my wife? If you wear the rose which I 
send with this, at the ball at Aston House 
to-night, I shall read the as an affirmative 
answer. If you donot, I shall know that 
you cannot return my love, and though the 
knowledge would well nigh break my 
heart, I will pray Heaven to make you as 
happy as I would have striven to do. 

Hue VANE.” 


Evelyn closed the note, and, raising her 
head, through the window,a happy 
light shining in her gentle brown eyes; for 
she knew that Hugh Vane was more to her 
than all the world ide. 

He was so different from most of the other 
men she had met; mere coxcombs, yamy 
of them, whose principal object in life 
seemed to be to make dandies of them- 
selves, and flirt desperately with the oppo- 
site sex, whenever opportunity served. 

But Sir Hugh Vane was the very opposite 
of this. He did not mix much in the 
world’s gaieties and dissipations, His man- 
ner was quiet and reserved, and he seemed 
ill at ease in the giddy whirl of society. 

—— match- with mar- 
riageable daughters on their hands, had 
done their utmost to secure the rich baro- 
net for one or other of their ; but 
hitherto, he had mw gar the darts of Cupid 
only to be wounded at 


last with a fatal 
thrust. 
ears before this morning, Mrs. 


Two 
(irey, who had recently lost her husband 
at Oldford 


came with her daughter, to live 
House, which was about a mile froin Vane 
Court, where Sir Hugh lived with his 
mother. 

And it was not long before he knew that 
in this gentle, brown-eyed girl of twenty, 
rested all his hopes of happiness. 

He loved her. The word is soon said, 
often lightly spoken; but to Hugh Vane, it 
ineant an all-pervading passion, filling his 
life, which nothing on earth had power to 
change. 

Evelyn sat for some time lost in the ha 
piness of her first love dream. Then the 
rose was carried upto her own room, and 

hs with tender care on her dressing-ta- 
le, 

The ball at Aston House was being giv- 
ing by Colonel Aston, on the occasion of 
his only son's twenty-first birthday. 

It was to be a brilliant affair; most of the 
leading families of the county were to be 
present. 

Evelyn had looked forward to it for some 


time; but now a new brightness was added | 
to the anticipation, which filled her heart — 


with a great overflowing joy. 
* * * « * 


“Oh! Tom, what have you done?” 

Evelyn gone up to dress for the even- 
ing,and on opening her room door had seen 
something which had called forth the dis- 
tressed ery. 

To explain; we must go back a little. 

Evelyn was Mrs. Grey's second child. 


Her eldest danghter was dead. When but | 
nineteen she had been vated by the | 


words ofa 


handsome face and fiatte 
of her 








The child was now three years ol 
sturdy little fellow, always contrivin . 
into miachiet the pet and the 
; and when Evel opened her 
room door, it was he whuss ths saw sitting 
on the floor, with the stem of her precious 
rose in his hand, and the petals strewr all 


“Oh! Tom,” she said, “what made u 
touch my flower? You don’t know what 
you have done, child!’ 

She could not repress afew bitter tears, 


and when Tom saw his “auntie” crying, he 
cried for company, and emitted such dismal 
wails, that h 


nurse came hurrying in 
thinking that some dreadful accident had 
ha = Newt him. 

as t have you been adoing, you naught 
boy?” she said. “I':m sure Nites,” Surat 
to Evelyn, who had recovered her compos- 
ure, *I only ste outof the nursery for 
a minute; butif one turns one’s back Tor a 
second, he’s off like anything.”’ 

Then she hurried him back, scolding him 
all the way. 

7 * ” 


When Evelyn entered the ball-room at 
Aston House with her mother, many eyes 
were turned admiringly upon her. 

Her rather tall figure appeared to advan- 
tage in her cream-colored dress of some soft 
flowing material. 

The only ornament she wore was a string 
of costly pearls roynd her slender white 
neck, 

=~ Aston, the Colonel’s only daughter, 
a bright, winning girl of nineteen was soon 
at Evelyn’s side. 

“Oh ! you dear child,” she said, “I'm so 
glad you have come. And you look 
splendid, you do indeed,’ she added, as 
they seated themselves ina quiet corner. 
“You will be the belle of the evening, I 
know.”’ 

“Don’t be foolish, Letty,”’ said 
smiling. 

“Do you know, Evelyn,”’ Letty went on, 
turning abruptly to another subject, which 
was one of her peculiarities, “there's that 
horrid Mrs. Delaine here; her husband has 
only been dead twelve months, and I be- 
lieve she is doing all she can to get another. 
I’m sure I don’t know what makes papa 
ask her. I detest her. The way in which 
she has been monopolizing Sir Hugh Vane 
ever since he came, is shameful. The poor 
man looks bored to death. See, there they 
are, at the other side of the room.”’ 

Letty did not notice Evelyn's heightened 
color, nor the r anxious look in her 
face, as she t in the indicated direc- 
tion. : 

She saw Sir Hugh listening to the anima- 
ted talk of a lady of about thirty. very much 
over-dressed in pink silk. 

Her daintily gloved hand held a_ costly 
fan, with which she occasionally e1m- 
phasised her remarks by tapving the baro- 
net’s arm. 

Sir Hugh was a tall, handsome man, with 
dark brown hair, clear gray eyes,and broad 
forehead; his thick brown moustache did not 
conceal the kindly expression of his mouth; 
his complexion, from frequent outdoor ex- 
ercise, was of a healthy ruddiness. 

He certainly did not appear to be enrap- 
tured with his companion’s conversation ; 
he raised fis hand every now and then to 
stroke his moustache, perhaps to covera 
— yawn, or perhaps to hide an amused 
smile at the senseless tattle with which he 
was being regaled. 

Evelyn was aroused trom the contempla- 
tion of the scene bya gentleman claiming 
her hand for a quadrille. 

As she passed up the room, her hand on 
her partner’s arm, she glanced at Sir 
Hugh again, and saw his eyes fixed upon 
her. 

She felt the blood rush to her face under 
his earnest gaz. 

She could not speak to him then, and sim- 
ply bowed as she passed him. 

He returned the bow, and resigned him- 
self again to Mrs. Delaine. 

Evelyn’s partner was a _ faultlessly- 
dressed, flaxen-haired gentleman, who sur- 
veyed her critically through an eye-glass, 
and strove to draw her into conversation. 

But her thoughts were otherwise engaged, 
and she 
random, so he drop his eye-glass from 
his eye, and ithrough the remaining 
figures in solemn silence. : 

“A very pretty girl, that Miss Grey,"’ he 
said, afterwards, to one of his frienas,’’ but 
awfully slow company.”’ 

A little later on, Evelyn and Letty were 
standi er, when they were joined 
by Herbert Aston, Letty’s brother,in whose 
honor the evening’s gaicty was being 
held. 

After afew common-place remarks, he 
said to his sister— 

“By the way, Letty, what is the matter 
with Sir Hugh t-night ?”’ 

“] didn’t know that there was anything 
the matter with him,’’ she said. “Why do 

ou ask?” : 

“I really believe,” he said, “that one of 
you ladies has been dashing his hopes to 
the ground.” . 

“What has put that wise idea into your 
head ?”’ asked Itty. 

“Well, I met him on the stairs just now, 
and he bade me ygoxd-byve allin a hurry; 
said he had been called away,and was going 
to London by the ten o'clock train from 
Lawton in the morning, on his way to the 
Continent. It’s very strange, for I don’t 
think he had any intention of guving when 
he came to-night.” 

“Ifhe has been refused by anyone,”’ 
said Letty, ‘it’s not that Mrs, Delaine. She 


Evelyn, 


answered his remarks rather at | 


ones ape ites fast enough, if he asked 
Herbert laughed, and his eyes light- 
sng cn Beery Gen, be 

‘Are you ill, Miss Grey?’ for she had 
turned pale to the very lips, and seemed on 





the t of ly 
“T don’t feel " maid she, trying to 
mea herself; “it must be the heat, I 


“Let me take you do ” he 


offering her his arm, and Evelyn was 
of the su for she could scarcely fave 
stood without it. _ 

They went downstairs, and Herbert got 
her an ice. 

“If you will be kind to find m 
mamnma, Mr. Aston,” Evelyn, “ 


should be so much obliged. I believe I 
shall have to go home.” 

Herbert went, and soon returned with 
Mrs. Grey. 

“What is the matter, my dear?’’ she 
asked. 

“I suppose the heat has made me feel 
faint, mamma,”’ she said. “I think I had 
better go home.” 

So the carriage was sent for, and Evelyn, 
Sinking into her corner of it, indul in 
some sorrowful tears. Her anticipated 
happy evening had been so different from 
what she had expected and hoped. 

Meanwhile, Siz Hugh Vane went home in 
a hopeless, desponding sort of mood. 

“I was an idiot,” he said, bitterly, “to 
think she would care forme. She 80 
many admirers. Why,that Herbert Aston, 
for one, would give hj right hand for a 
stnile from her. And I Be ht she would 
give them all up for me. Well’’—witha 
great sigh_“I shall be far away from her 
s00n; She shall not be annoyed by seeing me 
near her; but I cannot forget her. I shall 
love her tili I die.’”’ 

Sir Ilugh’s valet was surprised to receive 
an order from his master, to pack a port- 
inanteau for him betore he retired. 

“T am going to London by the ten o'clock 
train to-morrow, Lewis,” he said. “You 
must follow me later with the luggage. I 
may be away some time; but I cannot say 
yet where I shall Ko to.” 

* * 








| %:45—The London train at Lawton Sta- 
tion proparing to depart—porters rushing 
about with great trucks of luggage—passen- 
gers hurrying two and fro—the engine 
snorting and hissing as if impatient to be 
fh one. 

A light dog-cart'drove up to the station en- 
trance. Sir Hugh held the reins,and a man- 
servant sat behind with his  portman- 
teau at his feet. 

The man sprang down and wentto the 
horse’s head. Nir Hugh alighted and walk- 
ed toward the booking-office, after givin 
some instructions to the servant. He hook 
ae and ill, for he had passed a sleepless 
night. 

A porter advanced,and took the portman- 
teau on his shoulder. 

“For London, sir?’ he asked, touching 
his cap. 

“Yes.’’ 

“All right, sir; you have only five min- 
utes."’ 

And he took his burden to the baggago- 
van. 

Sir Hugh advanced to the ticket-window 
to procure his ticket. 

je he did #0, a hand was laid upon his 
arin. 

He turned round, and started so violently 
that he dropped the sovereign which ho 
had drawn froin his purse to pay for his 
ticket. ‘ 

“Evelyn!” he said, -‘you here!"’ 

The girl's eyes looked pleadingly up into 
his. 

“Hugh! 
away.’ 





she said, softly, 


where they were standing. 

“My darling,’’ he whispered, “nothing in 
the world shall take me from you; but—I 
thought——”"’ 

“Yes, I know what you thought,” she 
said, the blushes dyeing her cheeks; “but— 
| come away from here—I will explain to 
you afterwards.”’ 

The map servant was just turning the 
| horse round to drive home again, when he 
| 





was astonished by being called by his mas- 
ter to stop, and then was more astonished 
at being ordered to go and get the portman- 
teau out of the train again. 
Then Sir Hugh drove Evelyn home, and 
gradually the whole story came out; how 
| little inischievous Tom, by destroying the 
| rose, had been so nearly the means of 
separating thei, perhaps for years—perhaps 
for ever. 
“And you thought I did not care for 
hes 7” said Evelyn, looking slyly up into 
1¢r lover’s face. : 
“Never mind what I ht,” said he, 
drawing her to him. “I shall try to in 


dream, 
but the awakening is so y that it fhore 
than atones for the miserable vision.’’ 

And he pressed his lips on the golden 
hair which rested on his shoulder. 

— > _- 

We must confess that we never diseov- 
ered anything particularly “holy’’ in the 
* oaming waters of Niagara,” or recognized 
any special “mission’’ therein. And they 
never addressed to us such an exhortation 
as “Come, behold; think; and grow thou 
better for thy reflections ;’" but they always 
adimonished us to incur no more risk than 
was necessary of slipping over the bank. 

—<>_ > — 


servant,” saidalaly tw ayirl that applied 
for a situation. “Oh, yes, you have, ma’am. 
It'll take precious little to keep me busy,” 
| was the native response. 


ene 


“don't go | 


He caught her hand in his, regardless of | 


ine | 
that eng owe twelve hours have been aba | 
rom which I have but just awoke; 


“T HAVEN'T work enough for another | 





~——— 


TRAITS OF BIRDS. 


EW birds are more attached to man- 
kind, more docile in a domesticated 
state, more sensible to attractions and 
want of them, or :uwre intellectual,than 

the trumpeter-bird of Guiana. It is amon 
the dog aanronedes Tk lat- 
among Ake 
- it obedient tthe voice of ite master, 
Ows or him on a journey, quits 
him with regret, and hails his morn With 
gladness. In several districts, it is intrusted 


with the of the poultry, and even of 
the sheep, w it conducts home every 
“one da 

One day,an eagle was observed frequently 
to Gams towards the Missouri, and then to 
rise 


7 His evolutions attracting atten- 
tion, it was observed that he was endeavor- 
ing to take a wild goose, which had alight- 
ed in the river, and which dived to avoid 
him; but, on rising to get breath, was again 
attacked, and had again to dive, in order to 
save himself. The chase had continued in 
this way some time, the goose apparently 
ylelding, when it suddenly turned ana 
made for the shore, where two men were at 
work. It there landed,and walking leisurely 
upto the men, permitted itself to be taken 


by them withoutan effort to escape. It ap- 
peared extremely exhuusted. 
In the vicinity of Canton, but more 


especially about Whampoa, may be seen 
numbers of the duck-boatsa, used by the 
owners and their furnilies as well as for their 
numerous feathered charge. The birds in- 
habit the hold of the boat, and the keeper 
the 4 accommnodations of the vensel. 
These boats are inmost abundant about the 
rice-tields, near the river, soon after the 
harvest has been guthered in. The owner 
of the boat moves it about from place to 
place, according to the opportunities that 
may be offered to him of feeding his floek. 
) On the arrivabof the bout at the inted 
| spot, by a signal or whistle, the tlock cross 
| a board placed for their aecommodation,and 
then ramble about for food, till their keeper 
considers they have had enough, when a 
signal is made for the return of the birds; 
immediately upon hearing which, they 
congre and re-enter the boat. The first 
duck that enters is rewarded with some 
paddy, and the last is whipped for being 
dilatory ; #0 that it is curious to see the late 
birds, as if aware ofthe fate that awaits 
them, inaking efforts to fly over the backs 
of others, to prevent being the lust of the 
flock. 

A short time since, a singular combat 
took place between a crow anda duck, in 
amili-dam. Onasmall island sit in 
the mill<lam, aduck depysited her eggs, 
which a crow froin a neighboring tree regu- 
| larly robbed herof. At length, the duck, 
| after kecping watch some time, caught the 
crow in the act of stealing one, when she 
seized the thief with her broad bill, and af- 
tera long and violent strugyle in the water, 
succeeded in drowning it. 

A jackdaw wasone day observed at the 
topotatree ina plantation, in Lancashire. 
Knowing that it was near a thrush nest, 
which contained several half-fledged young 
ones, soine workinen began to watch its 
movements, which were specially directed 
toward that object. When the daw arrived 
| at the nest, it seized one of the young ones, 
| which it carried tothe top of a tree,and then 
to its nest, which was in one of the chim- 
noys of a house, situated at a short distance. 

Upon inspection, the thrush-nest was found 
empty. 
| 
| 











Some years since, a gentleinan observed 
ahumber of martens darting with great vio- 
lence and noise at a nest under some eaves, 
Which attack they maintained for a comsid- 
erable time ; at length it subsided, and the 
birds forsook the building. Two or three 
| days elapsed, when, retleeting on the singu- 
larity of the circuistance, his curiosity 
oe sy himto cxamine the nest which 
md been so violently besieged afew days 
| previously ; and, miuch to his astonishment, 

he found that it was entirely blocked up, 
and a male aud female sparrow, with several 
young ones, dead within it. The sparrows, 


| 

| ita pears, had taken possession of the mest, 
| and the martens had avenged the usurpe 
| tion by destroying thei. 

| Beside a singular elegance of form ane 


beauty of plumage, the eves of the Lapwing 
is peculiarly soft and expressive; it is large, 
black, and full of lustre, roiling, as it seems 
| to do, in liquid germs of dew. Having shot * 
a bird of this beautiful species, LT found on 
taking it up, that it was not dead, but had 
a wound in its breast, from which some big 
drops of blood stained the w hitenems of its 
feathers. As JI held upthe hapless bird in 
my hand, hundreds of its companions hov- 
ered round my head, uttering continued 
shrieks of distress, and, by their plaintive 
cries,appeared to bemoan its fate; whilst the 
wounded bird continually moaned, witha 
kind of inward, wailing note, expressive of 
the keenest anguish, aud = raising ite droop 
ing head, turned toward the wound on its 
| breast, which it touched with its bill, and 
| then looked upin mny face, with an expres- 
| sion I shall never forget. 

. — a ot - 

A youna school miss, whose teacher 
taught her that two negatives were equival- 
ent to an affirmative, on being asked by a 
suiter for her assent to marry him, replied, 
“No, no.” The swain looked astonished 
and bewildered—she referred him to the 
graminar, when for the first time,he learned 
that no ineant yes! 

—-_ OC 
Werpprxe Rixos.—An old author says : 
*The form of the ring being circular, that is 
round and without end, importeth thus 
| Inuch; that their mutual love and hearty 
| affection should heartily flow from one end 
| to the other, as in a circle—and that contin- 
ually and forever.” 
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“REALLY, TOO UTTERLY--QUITE.” 





BY OSCAR WILDE. 





Ah, bring me the sunflower and lily, 
Let me live in the glorious sight; 
Though Philistines aay it is ally, 
It is really, too utterly quite! 


Let me twine, let each member contorted, 
Show visions aesthetic and bright. 

Wheat is art if we are not distorted, 
And really, tow utterly quite’ 


Let the dull-faded green be my raiment, 
Relieved br no touches of light 

We'll talk not of tailors’ repayment, 
For we're really, teow utterly, quite: 


If wathetic jx fection vou long for, 
And wich fora back In the eight, 

In the Park we gotn rather «trong for 
The really, tes utterly quite! 


‘“Quite too too vou hear the wordemuttercd, 
Ah, ves, the thing here le quite right 

Man and woman are thoroughly ‘uttered 
And are really, to atte tly 


——_—_—— 


The Prophetic Drum. 


quite! 


my ©. N. BIOCK. 


shot down his ravs from a throne of the 
clearest blue. A wentle breeze sang mer- 
rily through the treoes, and early flowers un- 
folded their way colors in many aquiet spot. 

The streets of Klare had been early alive 
this morning with «a hurrving people, whose 
faces all wore alook of happy expectancy. 
Asthe day advanced they inercwesed in num- 
hers, until the town presented a crowded 
appearance, \ great review was to take 

ae All the wwilitin of the State was 
cove, anumber that appeared almost) innu- 
merable to the pulet towns people. 

And this wondrous host was to be mar- 
shalled by one of our most noble generals, 
This, of itself, was sufficient to fill tie peo- 
ple with enthusiasm, and it was not a quict 
people that waited impatiently for the hour 
of the march. 

Ere long it started, and as the coluuin ad- 
vanced it was a grand sight, with its wlisten- 
ing bavonets, Iiving banners, and stirring 
music, and loud and long were the cheers 
which greeted it as they marched along. 

Amongthose whe had came frome. a «lis- 
tance was Jamies Hadley. ble had deserted 
his plow for one dav, and now with his son 
William, a lad of twelve years, stood on the 
sidewalk a pleased observer of the passing 
seene, To James the sight was grand, and 
it filled his heart with enthusiasm, but Wil- 
liam was not se afleeted. Tle took little neo- 
tice of the procession. The first taps of the 
drums hanel awakened hin as it were from a 
sleep, that seemed to hin to have reached 
through the past years. 

A new life opened up before him, and, 
young as he was, he felt a change come over 
him. His boyhood passed away, and be felt 
as though he was already battling in the fu- 
ture, aecorplishing some noble aetion to 
which the drums were ealling him. 

The column passed by and the notes died 
away, then he recovered himnselfand turned 
his attention to other things, but it) was im- 
possible for hina te distiiss the beats of the’ 
drums; they were constantly ringing in his 
ears, and even alter his return home the 
terump! teruiap! terump! adub, dub, dub, 
dul! cont bith company for many a day, 

Time passed rapidly. Ten year were 
soon wone. Tn the meantiove Willian Plad- 
lev had grown to be atin and the possessor 
ofa mind well stored with useful) Know- 
ledge. Tle had left the farin and now pos- 
sessed an enviable clerkship ino the same 
town. bbut he was mot satisfied. There 
seemed to be a duty before him whieh as vet 
he eould mot dbseover. At last, however, the 
hour was tear at baad. 

Vhe great civil war was raging. The eall 
for men had gone forth, and acnin was heard 
the sound of the drugms in the town. The 
streets were again tilled with people, but the 
happy countenanees were wanting which 
were seen ten years This was a sad 
dav. A thousand of the citizens were leav- 
ing for the seat of war, and the loudest cheer 
of the day went up as Captain Hadley paiss- 
ed. te “howed te the ovation, the tand 
broke forth, the drums beat, and they 
marched away. 

A great battle was in prowress. “The boom 
of cannon, the hiss of shells, the sharp report 
of musketry, the shouts of the living as they 
made the wild charge, and the groans of the 
dving, had been commingling and welding 
themselves into ome mighty roar for some 
hours, 

Captain, now Colonel Hadley, felt all the 
excitement incident to the oceiwion. His 
regiment had been watchers only of the bat- 
tlhe, and their patience had been severely 
tried by the compelled idleness. Now it 
was almost impowuble to restrain the men, 
and the complaints were loud and mutinous. 
The situation became more critical. All or- 
der seemed atan end: but at last a horse- 
man appeared through the smoke, and the 
command “Forward ! Double quick Y* rang 
along the line, and with a shout like a wild 
wave of the sea they swept across the plain. 

The bullets whistled among them, the 
shells tore large gays in their ranks, but 
they poured on. 

The fire became more deadly whole ranks 
fell beneath the storm. 

It was bevond mortals to stand it. 

Their progress slackened, the shout died 
in their throats, and they look around 
thei. 

Colonel Hadley sees the peril, but the 

ure of one dearer than life comes up be- 

re him and he hesitates, but not long, for 

the prophetic drum sounds in his ears more 

aye A than ever a and he feels that 
the sublime moment come. 

He hesitates no longer, but throwing aside 


|: was a beautiful day in’ May. The sun 


nro. 


| a boy, and most boys are bad. 


} and usefu 
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for he snatches up a drum lying 


himse 


: ith a he 
and, w shout, edly. 


at the head of the column, while the 
ing taps 
din of the battle. 

The act gives new cou to the troops. 
| Their fears are ban as if by magic 
and onee more their shout rings over the 

field and they pour on the foe and wrest 
victory from defeat. 
. * * > * 7 * . 

It is May again. The sun shines from as 
blue a vault as he did thirteen years ago, 
and all Nature is dressing herself in her 
glorious summer raiment. 

The breeves are again singing in the trees 
of Klare, and as they sing they waft the 
measured beat of the drum once more. 

This is another great day, but it brings no 
joy to the citizens, for it calls upon them to 
perforin a solemn duty. 

And well are they reminded of it, for 
a dozen bells from their airy lofts proclaim 
it in measured tolls, while searce a house 
but is decked in mournful guise. 

The druin notes sound nearer, and down 
the street we see a procession moving 
slowly. 

As it approaches, the sidewalks are 
| crowded ason that other day, but the peo 
| ple do not shout as then, but stand silentls 
land with uneovered heads, for this is no 
grand review, nor departing column, but a 
soldier's funeral. 

It is the end of a life’s battle, and we can- 
not help regarding it with interest and ser- 
rowful emotions 

We carefully note the small number of 
| sun-browned soldiers, as they silently 
‘march by, with guns reversed, and flag 


i 





| trailing, and noticing, remember their com- | 


rades, vet fighting for their country and 

sleeping beneath the violets in the sunny 
| South. 
\ We see the bier borne aloft, the casket 

wrapped in the flag and we read the floral 
| words “Colonel William Hadley’ resting 
upon it. ‘ 

We see the long line of weeping relatives 

and friends and the numerous people who 
| have taken this opportunity to de his mem- 
ory honor, pass by, 

We wateh them till an angle of the street 


| hides them from our sight, and, as the last 


drum-beats are borne to our ears from the 


| distance, the field of battle seems to loom | 
| up before us, and we see again that fearful 


charge, see the halting column, hear his 


| shout as he rushes to the front, see the 
| blood trickling from his breast, hear the | 
| notes of his drum grow fainter and fainter, 


until his soul hears the musie of another 
land and ‘falls in’’ on the march to the 
Golden City. 

—_> © <— 

Your Boy..—You do not know what is 
in him. Bear withhbim ; be patient ; wait. 
Feed hin; clothe hin; love him. He is 
You think 
him light-hearted, and fear he is light-head- 
edaswell, But remember he calls you fa- 
ther. When he played in vour lap, vou 
fondly hoped he would some day be a great 

co Now that he has grown 
larger, and his voung blood drives him into 
giveful sport, and makes him = impatient of 
serious thinus—rattling, playful, thought- 
low—Vvou almost despair, But don't 
snappish and snarlish, and make 
that vou are disappointed in him. 

Itunay be dificult to govern him, but be 
patient. IHlemay seem averse to everything 
useful and good, but wait. Noone ean tell 
what isin a boy. He may surprise you 
some dav. Tlope. Let him grow. While 
his beady grows large and stronger, 


be 


improve, 

Edueate your boy. Youmay think iio 
neyvspent in that wav is money spent in 
vain. There is nothing in hitman; he has no 
pride. no ambition, no aspiration. You 
don't know. Noone ean tell what isin a 
boy. Kesides, there may be an unkindled 
spark, an untanned flame, a smouldering 
tire, a latent energy, which the teacher's 
rod mnay stir, the association with books and 
nen Inay arouse, develop, and direct, and 
thus start your boy agoing with such ener- 
gv and determination that no power on 
earth could stop him short of the topmost 
round in the ladder of fame. 

If vou cannot educate him, let him = edu- 
eate himself. That is the best way. That 
Willmake hit strong, a giant with whern 
noone dure interfere. Sueh are the best 
men in the world. The greatest benefoe- 
torsof the race have stooped their shoul- 
ders to bear burdens, have earried hands 
hardened with reugh labor, have endured 
the fatigue of toil, Many such are in our 
mninds now. Labor conquers all things. 
We sec itin a thousand instances. Laber 
nuthes the man. No boy ever came to be a 
tnan, the noblest work of God, without Ia- 
bor. This is God's great law; there is a di- 
vine philosophy in it. Let vour boy work; 
if he will not work, make him work. There 
is" no progress, no development, no out- 
come, no true manhood without it. We 
must work, 

Father, be kind to your boy. We know 
what a mother will do. Thank, God! A 
mother’s love, a mother’s prayers follow us 
still; and the memory of Soe anxious tears 
shall never fade out during the succession 
of years. Finally, but not least, pray for 
your boy. God hears prayer. Do the best 

, you can; commit ali vou cannot do to God, 
and hope. Never despair,for no one knows 
what is in a boy. B. R. 


<< 

Lady Beautifiers. 

Ladies, vou cannet make fair skin, rosy 
cheeks, and sparkling eyes with all the cos- 
metics of France or beautifiers of the world 
while in poor health, and nothing will give 
you such rich blood, health, strength 
and beauty as Hop A trial is a cer- 

_ tala proot 


| of 
| thought of the great orator, and a magnifi- ; 


him feel | 


| very 


| life is very graphic. Some 


|New Publications. 


of the drum ring out above the | 





“Ideality in the Physical Sciences” is the 
title of a book containing six lectures,deliv- 
ered in 1878, at the Lowell Institute, Bos 
ton, by Prof. Benjamin Pierce. They are 
on the following subjects: Ideality in Sci- 
ence, Cosmogony, From Nebula to Star, 
Planet. Comet and Meteor, The Cooling of 
the Earth and the Sun, Potentiality. These 
titles sufficiently indicate their general char- 
acter. In manner of treatinent they show 
the best fruits of a ripe mind, Copious in 
illustration, choice in language, and rich in 
original ideas, the matter is treated ina 
most interesting style. It is a book that, 
while valuable in arrangement and —— 
tion of swientifie facts ideally, has all the 
charta of an absorbing story. Beautifully 
wrinted in large type, and elegantly bound, 
Vittle, Brown & Co., publishers, Boston. 
For sale by Porter & Coates, this city. 

“The Exiles” is a Russian love story of 
great power and originality. The seene is 
laid in Siberia, just now a point of unusual 
interest because of the hostsof Nihilists who 


i will undoubtedly be sent into exile there 


by the new Czar. The deseriftion of th 

hurricane, the aurora borealis, the polar 
night, the mirage and the breaking up of 
the iee are inarvelously vivid, realistic and 
beautiful, and the characters are so strongly 
drawn that they are photographed on the 


jnemorv, While the immense ammount of re- 


liable information concerning Siberia given 


renders the book especially valuable, One 
volume, paper cover; price, 75 cents. 'T. B. 
Peterson & Co,, this city, publishers. 

“The Scholar in a Republic’ is the cen- 


tennial address, by Wendell Phillips, re- 
cently delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa, 
Harvard. It is full of the pecniiar 
It 


cent summing-up of the subject. is a 


characteristic of the speaker that all he says | 


is worthy of thought, no matter on what 
subject, and this little pamphlet is no exeep- 


tion. From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
We have reeeibed the first five numbers 
of,a splendid new translation of the works 


of the great Gerinan poet, Sehiller. It. is 
published in parts at twenty-five cents each, 
and offers an excellent opportunity for all 
to get a good edition of the writings of this 
funous author. It contains everything he 
has written excepting some translations 
from Other languages which would be out 
of place in an English work. The editing 
has been done by Dr. Charles’ J. Scompel, 
who is particularly well qualified for the 


duty. He has has chosen the best English 
translators of Schiller—such as Bulwer- 
Lytton, Carlvle, Coleridge, Churchill, 


Theodore Martin, and others, in his compi- 
lation. Somme of the parts have been freshly 
translated by the best writers of the day, 
and in order to make it entirely complete, 
the editor himself has adapted the epigrams 
and sinaller articles, Besides comprising 
everything Schiller wrote, the edition con- 


} tains numerous finelv-exeeuted engravings 


of scenes and matters generally illustrative 
ofthe contents. The edition isin two vel- 
umes, imperial octavo, finely printed on 
heavy, toned paper. Tgnatius Kohler, pub- 
lisher, 911 Arch St., this city. 

“Hand Book of Punctuation and Other 
Typographical Matters," is the tithe of a 
sinall voluine prepared by Marshall T. 
Bigelow, the corrector of thes University 
Press, Cambride, Mass. It will be found 


int jane gaa | by printers, editors, and . 
| proof-rear 

his | 
mental and moral nature may expand and 


crs, 


The publishers are Lee & 
Shepard, of Boston 

“Lorimer and Wife,’ by Margaret Lee, 
isa novel of the kind that people read in 
wartn Weather. It is not of a very 
hich order of writing, and, in the absence 
of anvthing better, will serve to pass the 
time very well, 
lisher, New York. 

Lee & Shepard have published a manual 
of instruction for the field naturalist, under 
the tithe of “Insects: Howto Cateh Them, 
and Elow to Prepare Them for the Cabinet.”’ 
Itis by Mr. Walter P. Manton, and is a 
leuvdy litthe book to have in one’s pocket 


when in the country looking for the butter- | 


tlics and other such creatures. 
Mr. Williain D. Howell's latest volume, 
“A Fearful Responsibility, and Other Sto- 


| ries,’ is published by Messrs. James R. Os- 


weed € Co.. in a verv handsome volume, as 
revards print and paper. The first tale in 
itreaches the proportions of a novelette, 
It is of the most realistic studies of 
character that its author has made. There 
isvery little element of romance in it. The 
heroine isan American girl, sent abroad 
and placed in the eare of the American 
Consul at Venice. He is a college professor, 
making studies of history in his foreign of- 
fies. iis) perplexity under his femate 
charge is the “fearful responsibility” which 
vives the story its title. The second story, 
“At the Sign of the Savage,” is a clever hu- 
morous relation of the anxieties growing 
outol the separation of a husband and wife 
in a foreign city. 


corte’ 


and peculiarities, 
Co., this city. 
“Baby Rue,” the latestofthe No Nane 
novels, is a story with plenty of exctting in- 
cidents, and presenting some very effective 
situations. It begins in Washington, and is 
at once transferred to the Western frontier, 
where the parties concerned in it are sta- 


For sale by Lippincott «& 


tioned in the Indian territory at the period | W 


preceding the opening of the Mexican war, 
when the Indians are just about to enter 


upon hostilities against*the government. | 


AEC, | 
Her vaptiviiy, | 


Baby Rue is a child of three vears of 
captured by the Indians. 
and the pursuitand rescue that 


follow 
cupy the most of the tale. clear 


| cers are easily recognized. 


' fering from Seroful 


, cummoulated an 


George W. Harlan, pub- , 


“Tonelli's Marriage,”’ the | 
third piece, is a fine sketch of Italian people | 


| than the base and 
Painting of army | tere. 
of the army offi- | *‘Radway’' is onwhat you buy: 


- 


The work 

contribution to history as wellas to Ad 
ture, and is to be commended as a fresh 
and original production. Published by 
Messrs, “oberts Brothers. From Claxton 


& Co. 

Ee 

Art of fanning: “Oh, my! fs it not ex. 

cessive?” And she drew about forty long 
breaths and swung her fan with as much 
energy as if she was chopping hash on time 
“Well, it’s a pretty hot day,’’ was the reply 
of an old gentleman, + matters 
cool, a8 I do, and you won'tsuffer ;” and he 
swung his m-leaf hat with both hands, 
as — © was scooping sand for a mor. 
tar-bed, 

A > ee 


No place, no company, no age, no person, 
is temptation free. Let no man boast that 
he was nevertempted; let him hich- 
minded, but fear, for he may be surprised 
in that very instant wherein he boasteth 
that he was never tempted at all. 


HEALTH IS WEALTH. 


HEALTE OF BODY IS WEALTH OF MIND. 


RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


Pure blood makes sound flesh, strong bone and a 
eearskin. Ifyou would have your fesh firm your 
newes -napwane cartes, owatens complexion 
air use A'S SARBSAPARILL ‘i 
SOLVENT. — 

Pes gem | Sompored ate ng nuts of extraordinary 
medical properties essential to purify, h pall 
and invigorate the broken-down land Waste a 
Qt ICK, PLEASANT, SAFE and. PERMANENT in 
i en nc care. 

No matter by what name the complaint may be dc- 
signated, whet er it he Bcrofula, Cowsumption, Syph- 
iis, Uleers, Sores, Tuniors, Boils, Er ‘sipe or Salt 
Rheum, diseases of the Lungs, Kif nevs, Bladder, 
Womb, Skin, Liver, Sturnach, or Bowe Is, cither 
chronic, or constitutional, the virus of the disease is 
in the BLOOD which supplies the waste, and bulids 
and repairs these organs'and wasted tissues of the 
sy-tem. If the blood is unhealthy, the process of re- 
pair must be unsound, é 

The Sareaparillian ‘Resolvent pot only is a 
compensating remedy, but sccures the harmonious 
action of each of the organs. It establishes through- 
out the entire system functional harmony, and sup- 
plies the blood vessels with a pure and healthy ecur- 
rent of new life. The skin, after a few days use of the 
Sareaperiiiien becomes clear, and beautifal. Pimples. 
Blotches, Black Spots, and Skin Eruptions are re- 
moved; Sores and Ulcers soon cured. Persons suf- 
Fruptive Diseases of the Eyes, 
roatand Glands that have ac- 
spread, either from uncured dis- 
eases Or mereury, or from the use of Corrosive Subli- 
mate, may rely upon a cure if the Sarsaparillian is 
continued a sufficient time to make its impression on 
the system. 

One botule contains more of the active principles of 
wedicines than any other preparation. Taken in 
Teaspoonful Doses, while others require five or six 
Umesas much, One Dollar Per tle. 


| i 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD, 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE- 
PARE THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN A‘- 
PACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES THAN ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS EXPEN DED FOR OTHER-MED- 
ICINES OR MEDICAL A'‘t- 
ENDANCE, 


THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIFF IS 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR TAKEN INTER- 
NALLY ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS—PAIN, 
FROM W HATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 
eases where pote or discomfort ts experi- 
enced, orif seized with Inflvenza, Diphtheria, Sore 
Throat Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarsenc 53, Bitious 
Colle, inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lungs, 
Liver, age pT with Croup, Quinsy, Fever and 
Ague, or with Neuralgia, Headache, ‘Tic Doloreux, 
Toothache, Earache, Nery ousness, Sleeplessness, 
or with Lumbayvo, Pain in the Back or Rheumatism. 
er with Diarrhaa, Cholera Morbus, or Dysentery, 
or with Burns, Scalds or Bruises, Chilblafnus, Fro-t 
Bites, or with Strains, Cramps or Spasms, the appli- 
estion of RADWAY'S READY RELIEF will cure 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few hours. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 





Mouth, Ears, Le 


_ A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with swert 
Kum, purge, regulate, purity, cleanse, and strengt!n. 
RA bw AY’S PILLS for the cure of all disorders vf 


| the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 


vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costivencss 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Howes, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viseera, Warranted to effect a perfect 
eure, Purely vegetable, containing no mercury, min- 
erals or deleterious drugs, 

*bserve the following srinptome resulting from 
Discases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 


, Ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acit- 


ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Hearthurn, Disgust of 
Food, Fnilness or Weight in thestomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fiuttering at the ileart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying postur, 
Dimnes- of Vision, Dots or Webs before the sight. 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Vet> 
piration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flashes of Heat 
Burning in the Flesh. 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free th 
system of all the above-named disorders. 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
We repeat that the reader must consult our bess 
and papers on the subject of diseases and their curs 
among which may be named : 
“False and True,” 
“Radway on Irritable Urethra,” 
“Radway on Scrofula,”’ 
and others relating to different classes of Di-4~ > 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to RADWAY 4 €O., No. 
arren Street, New ¥ , 
4@- Information worth thousands will be sent te 0" 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
There can be no better guarantee of te \arDIES 
Dr. RaAPWay's old esta ee RE Nces a 
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A Few of the MANY THOUSANDS: 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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are printed in this issue of “The Saturday Evening Post.” 


These testimonials ‘are all genuine, we having personally examined every one of the postals and letters from which the testimonials were copied 





Proving that The Frank Siddalis rg will do everything claimed when the directions are followed, and will make 
the clothes clean, sweet and white without - 


And Any Statements to the Contrary are Ignorant Falsehoods or Malicious Fal 





A Two-Weeks’ Wash Done in Two Hours, and | The Preacher's Wife Happy and everyone who 
. visited the Parsonage had somethin to aay 
about the Nice White Clothes on the Line. 


the Authority of a Postmistress for Saying 


so. 


olling or Scaiding. 


Ganse, Milam Co., Texas, 


This lady snys: “A person don't know how 
Easy 2 washing i until Frank Biddalls 
Way of Washing ( lothes is tried.” 

Arapahoe, Furnas Co., Nebraska, 


I have tried the Frank Siddalls Soap and am very 
much pleased with it, and have done a two-weeks’ 
in two hours, which would have taken haifa 
day's bard labor to do by the old way. Any woman can 
jo her own washing with it, asthe Soap does all the 
hard work. Some of the clothes were very, badly 
wiled, but came out clear and white. Please let me 
know by return mail what it will cost, as I don't see 
now I can do without it. Very respectfully, 
Cc. WASHABAUGH, P. M., 
Broad Ford, Pa. 


wash 


June M, 1881, 





Its remarkable Softening Effect on the Skin 

een Yazoo City, Mississippl, 
July 5, 1881. 

I have given the Frank Siddalls Soap a trial under 
my personal supervision, andam more than pleased 
and satisfied with the result. In addition to its other 
merits, it takes out sewing machine oil stains like 
magic. lam in love with it for the toilet and bath. 
When the lather is allowed to stay on the body the 
skin feels as soft and pliant as If it had been an- 
nointed with oll orcream, Please let me know th« 
ws Mas. M. A. HARRISON, 

Yazoo City, Miss. 


A Most Wonderful and Labor-saving Dis- | 


covery: 





Forest Home, Warren Co., Miss., 
June M4, 1s81, 
s , Esq. : 
7 ny nas every particular all you claim for 
tt. Itis so satisfactory that my wife wishes me to buy 
a box of it. It is a most wonderful and labor-saving 
discovery, and I shall not hesitate to recommend it in 
the strongest terms to my neighbors, Send me your 


June 16, 1881, 
My wife used your Soap on a large wash and Is per- 
fectly delighted with it. She says that It docs all you 
claim for it. Everyone who visited the Parsonage 
yesterday had something to say about the nice white 
clothes on the line, and the preacher's wife ts happy. 
Yours truly, JOUN A. WALLACE, 
A Prejudiced Jury Decides in Favor of | 
The Frank Siddalls Soap. 
Butler, Pendleton Co., Ky., | yours, 
June 16, 1481, : 
Have Just put the Frank Siddalls Soap on trial, hav- 
ing submitted the case to a prejudiced jury (my wife). dalls Soap, 
The verdict is in favor of the Soap. My wife says it 
will do all that is claimed for it in the way of washing 
clothes, and no mistake, Please give me information 
as to how itecan be procured, Yours truly, 
C, A. WANDELOHUR, 





the hard work, 


Saw Better Washing. 
Bonham, Fannin (o., Texas, 
Tune 14, 1881, 
Mr. Frank Siddall : 
We gave your Soap a trial on®a large wach for ix 
persons—abvout forty-five picces, executed the whole 


Way. 


job in two hours, and find the Sozp everything it is | yfr, Frank Siddall: 


Dear jir—After a trial of your way of washing with 
ladies are delighted, and now I want to know the your Soap it gives me great pleasure to state that it 
surpasses all other soaps and preparations that I have 


recommended to be, I never saw better washing; the 


price for two or three boxes. Your truly, 


~ _— W. FE. CARNEY, seen used, The labor js hardly ha f what it is the old We are delighted, and now I wantto know the 
Will wash Badly -stained Articles. way. Please send me prices, Yours respectfully, ; prices, for my wife says she never wants to go back 
May &, 18a], SALOME WILSON, to the old way of washing. Yrs truly 
Thave washed with your Soap according to the dl- | @ yYotee from the Far West from a Large Co- : REV . C, GALEEN ER. 
rections, and find that it does all you claim for it. Operative Concern. A Meartfelt Tribute to the F hk Siddan 


Some of the articles were badly stained, and it took 
the stains out with little trouble or labor. DPlease let 
me know the price by the box. 


Mr. Frank Siddall : 
Tried your Soap yesterday on a bie wash, and I can 
thankfully say that it does all that Is claimed for tt, 


Now Lwant to know the price of the Soap by the 


SALLIE MEYERHOEFFER, 
God Bless the inventor of The Frank Sid- 


Mossburgh, Tioga Co., Penna., 


Mr, Frank Siddall : ‘ 

Your Soap was received and used by the directions, 
and I was surprised at the results. Your Soap is all 
God bless the inventor of the 

Very respectfully, 


outimady yvouclaim it to be, 
Wash 45 Piecesin Two Hours and Never | Frank Siddalls Soap ! 


It Sarpacscs all Other Soaps, and the Labor 
in Washing is not Half What it is the O14 


CU es 


ne or more boxes. Yours respectfully, 
terms for o L. RAWSON. 





The Only Trouble is that the Rabbing is so 
hat it Does Not Seem Like Work. 
— Muldoon, Miss., 
June 17, 1881, 


She writes that 
old way. 


Mr. Frank Siddall : 

Your Soap received and gives perfect satisfaction. 
The only trouble with it is that the rubbing is so light 
that it does not seem at all like work, Howand at | how you sell it and I 
what price can Eobtain the Soap by the box? Yours, 


Mra, A. KILMER, 
Muldoon, Miss, 


—_—_— 


Not only all but more than is clatmed for it, 


publie ben wonderful, I would 1 


e 5 

409 Larimer 8t., P. O. Box 1585, 

Denver, Col., July 3. 1881, 
I have used the Frank Siddalls Soap as directed, and 
was gratified to find that it was not only all but Morx 
THAN YOU CLAIMED FOR IT. As soon as your Soap ts 
in general use you will be regarded as a public bene- 
factor. Please advise me ot the price by the box for I 
must have it for my use, as I find it good for all pur- 
poses, and although when I sent for it I supposed it | came out, We have 
to be a humbug, I now most most cheerfully bear tes- 
timony to its genuineness and worth. Yours very 
truly, MRS. M. W. BRANDENBURG, 











Paraclifa, Sevier County, Ark 


Murdock, Douglass Co., TM., 


Sir- 1 found your Soap to be all it is recommended, 
for it saves more than half the labor, It is hard to go 
back to the old way of washing. Please let me know | and find it a complete cleanser and sweetener of all 
clothing, and will use no other if [ can procure it, and 
will do all I can to introduce It among my friends, I 
think it can be termed ‘the Housekeepers’ Relicf,*’ 
for the old wash-day is one of the most trying that 
falls to the lot of housekeepers, 

MRs. J. B. LITTL¥, 


markable how it works. 


Charmed with ite Wonderful Work. 


Have tried the Soap in strict accordance with the 
and Frank Siddall will be reg ed asa directions, and am charmed with it. Its work ts 


and the price by the box. 


The Dirt all Came Out with the Soap. 


Dear Sir—We have followed your directions and are 
very much pleased with the result. While we were 
washing vut the Soap from the clothes the dirt al: | the result for clothes, shaving ond other purposes has 
never used anything to wash | proved satisfactory. 
witimthat began to compare with your Soap. 

Please intorm us what your terms are, and oblige 


MAG, A. PETTUS, 


it is hurd togo back to the 


June 2, 1861. 
June 16, 1881, 


will send for sume, for it is re- 
KATE KRACHT. 


St. Joseph, Louisiana, 
June 2D, 1881. 


ike to know where to get more June 20, 1661. 


MRS, Il, NICHOLS, 





Hadley, Lapeer Co., Mich. 


MRS. A. N. HART. 





READ THE FOLLOWING CAREFULLY BEFORE SENDINC FOR A CAKE FOR TRIAL, 


of prices, as we must have it. 
Lehi City, Utah County, Utah. 


Can be Termed the Honsekeeperw Relief. 
Have used your Soap, according to the directions 


Must Prove a Grent Boon to the Human 
Family. 
North Haverhill, New Hampshire, 


Mr. Frank Siddall : 
Dear Sir—The Soup vou sent me has been tried, and 


prove & great boun ty the human family. 


Frank Siddall, Eaq.: 
June 9, 1881, 





From Otiamwa, MK amaes. 


the Soap exactly by the directions, 


June 14, 1541, June 11, 1841, 


’ 
6. F, MOGRELL. lease give me the price aby the bex 


Bennet, Nebraska, fectly Astonished, 


dune 18, 1461. 





We have tried the Frank Siddalls Soap, an the sne- oan. 
cess Is 80 great that we must have it. It is certainly 
all you say itis. Iam President of a Co-Operative 
Concern, We have eight clerks, and desire your list | of the Frank Siddalls Suap. I find it Just as recom- 
mended, and believe in time it will be as universally 
used as the sewing machine. If I cannot persuade 
any of our grocerymen to order it, I shall send for 
some for myself, and to supply my friends ; please let 


JAMES W. TAYLOR, 





ine know the price, 


duly 5, Isai. 





mendes it. 


MecCiaheysville, 
Rockingham County, Va. 


mendation, 


June iM, ios), 


think its general use must 


Respectfully yours, 
FE. FASTMAN, Lifivette, Indiana, 


- j June 2, 1841, 


Makes Flannels ac Soft aa New. 


Steuben Countt MY, 


of testimonials that are received at the office of the Frank Siddalts Soap 


sehoods. 


We found your Soap to be more than you claim for 
it, for my wife says that for washing white Ganncis 
she never saw anything that came anywhere near 
equaling it, for they were very stiff and had a stained 
and the clothes came off the line cleaner and whiter | ok, but after one washing with the Frank Siddalls 
than the old way of washing makes them. A person heap they came out clean and white ar 
don’t know how easy a washing is until they try 
Frank Siddall» way of washing; it does away with all 


soft as new. 
JAMES E. BEACH, 


Sir—I have tried the Frank Siddalls Soap both with 
hard and soft water, and with satisfactory resulta, the 
| box, for T expect to use no other, Respectfully | labor not being more than one-half what it would 
have been with other soap, while the articles washed 
were cleaner and whiter than by the old plan, 


Monticello, Minnesota, 
dune 14, 1661. 
Dear Sir—The cake of Frank #iddalis Soap came to 
hand, and I have tried It both In softand hard water, 
and I pronounce it the best Soap I have ever used, 


1. J, W. MANAFORD. 
A Roverend Gentleman and his Family Per- 


Sullivan, Till 
June 14, ist, 
Dear Sir--The cake of Soap came to hand last Batur- 
day, and to-day we tried it ona family wash, Whea 
the clothes came from the wash we were astonished. 
They were—well, sce Mark ix, 3 fora full description. 


Dear Sir— There are not words In the English lan- 
guage to express my gratitude at the result of a trial 


MRA, JOSITU A SMITH, 
Dh posit, Broome County, N.Y. 


From a Philadeciphia Grocer,and showing 
that a Sensible Washcrwoman Recom- 


Gist St. and Mazel Ave, West Phila. 
June 7, 1aA1. 
Dear Sir—We have been using your Soap for some 
thine, and find it all that you promise. Our wash- 
woman uses It Just as directed and has no trouble ip 
washing ; and we sell a great deal through her recom- 
J. ¢, HAEFLICH, Grocer. 


The Happiest Wash-day in 37 Years. 
Dear Sir—My wife and servant have given the Frank 
Sildalis Soap a trial m-cording to directions. 
now let me say:—Thirty and seven years have I lived 
in this evil world and never before have I seen such a 
happy wash-day: no steam, no heat, no unpleasant 
oder, no work, Please send price per box at once, as 
we want itin time for the wash next week. V 
truly, J. C, STEPHENS, 
Trinity M. EK. Church. 


I used 


MARY THEYER, 
Ottumwa, Coffee County, Kansas. 


And 





' the Seap will not be sent unless a Promise comes to Use it ona Regular Family Wash, and by THE FRANK SIDDALLS WAY 


eof Washing Clothes. 





If you reside at a place where The Frank Siddalls Seap 
is not seld, send 10 eants in money or stamps to the Office, 
718 Osilowhill Street, Philadelphia. Say im your 
Letter that it shall be used on a Regular 
Family Wash, and by The Frank Siddalls 
Way ef Washing Clothes. In return you will get 
a cake of the grandest Toilet, Bath, Shaving, and General 
Household Soap in the world, sufficient to do a good size 
wash. It will be pat in a neat metal box that will cost 6 
cents, 15 cents in postage-stamps will be put on, and al; 
sent you for 10 cesta. Only one piece will be sent to each 
person writing, and only when wanted to use on a family 
wash, The same Soap is used for all purposes ; but if not to be 
, usedon the family wash, 30 cents must be sent to cover the 
4 actual cost ef Soap, postage and bos. 2 
Only one kind of Soap, but used for all purposes, 
1 





_— 





Only use Inkewarm water, no 
matter how soiled the wash is, for 
The F Siddalls Soap does NOT 
depend on Hot Water nor on hard 
rubbing. Even when washing for 
Farmers, Machinists, or Laborers, 
never use very warm water. This is 
contrary #0 the usual rule, but is the 
way to use The Frank Siddalls Soap. 


Even a of ordinary {atelli- 
Presse sot that Seap that is 


beneficial te the skin cannot pos- 
sibly injure Clethking, so matter if 
used for a long time. 


If too set in old ways to promise to try 
the Frank Suddais Suvap and the Frank 
Siddalls way of ustiig. u, DON’T SEND 
FOR IT. The Colored Pieces and Col 
orcd Flannela are to be washed the sunu 
way us the White Picces. 











Read the Offer Carefully, forthe Soap will not be sent unless a Promise comes to follow the directions, 
earnestly requested not to send for any until their families have agreed to honorably comply with every li 


Address all letters, Office FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 718 Callowhill Street, Philada. 








The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes 

° Easy, Genteel, Neat, Clean, and Lady-like. 

Firsts Dip one of the pieces in the tub of water; draw 
it out on the washboard, and soap it lightly, es ly 
where you see any dirt or soiled places. Then roll up the 
article in a tight roll, just as a piece is rolled when eprink- 
led forrironing, and luy it back in the tub in the water out 
the way—and so on with each piece until all are soaped 
rolled up. Then go away for twenty minutea or longer— 
one hemr is just the thing /—and let the Soap do Its work. 

Next: After standing the fuil time, commence by rub 
cane Giese Seety on he when all the dirt will drop 
out, Turn each piece inside out while washinz it, so as to 
get at the seams; but dont use any more &esp, and dont 
wash through two suds, but get all thedirt out in t!.« tre suds, 

Bey” Next comes the rinsing, Each piece must be lighily 
washed through a lukewarm rinse-water on jie wasb- 
board without using any Soap until all the dirty suds are out. 
[very smart housekeeper will know just how to do this. 

Be Next comes the blue wnter, [Use scarcely any blueing 
Stir a piece of Soap in the b'ue-water until the water ts decide 
soapy; pat the clothes through this blue water an 
oul on the Ine without any more : an without 
or boiling a single piece. The clothes will not smell of the 
Soap, but wi'l be as eweet as if never worn. Dont put 
clothes to soak nr night: it makes them harder to wash, and 
ts net a clean wry. Dont try on of the wash; try it on 
the entire wash. The ye Bony es freely in hard water. 
Dont use Soda or Boraz. White are to be 
washed with the other white pieces. 


lenatemieame 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


NESSY’S JOURNEY. 





HY FIPrKIN. 


T was March: the cold wind was blowing 
| andthe snow was coming down pitilessly 
in white feathery flakes. 

“Are you glad or sorry?” said Newsy, as 
she stem) bythe window. 

Alice waited a moment before she an- 
~wered the question. 

“lad: IT like anow.”’ 

modo T, 
did not snow so heavily. Father and mother 
are coming home to-night, and they have a 
long drive from the station.” 

“Mine pussy coming to-night,”’ lisped lit- 
tle Luev, who was playing with her dolls 
on the hearth-rug. 

The two elder sisters were too much ocen- 
jed with their own thoughts to think of 
pe s expected kitten, so she began to tell 
her dolls of the wonderful pussy that was 
wming in a hamper, and that was to be her 

wn little cat and live in the nursery. 

“Do vou think we shall like them, A lies 
asked Nessy, after a pause. 
strange to have a father and mocher when 
we have not seen them for so long?” 

“Like them: why, of course we shall,” 
answered Alice. * All poople like their 
fathers and mothers. 

“Don't vou feel afraid, Alice ?" inquired 
Nosy. 

“Of what?’ 

“Of speaking to them at first when they 
come.” 

“Oh, there won't be much speaking to 
do,’ returned Alice. ‘They will say, ‘Here 
are our dear children,’ and we shall say 
‘Father’ and * Mother.’ ” 

Newsy was silent. 

“T do wish it) was to-morrow morning,” 
she said at last. 

Alice looked at her wonderingly. 

“Why 7?" she asked, 

“TRecnuse then we should have seen them 
and it would be all over. 1 almost feel as 
if | eould erv, Aliee.”’ 

“Hlow foolist®you are, Nessy! It will be 
as casy as possible; Tshall not mind it a bit. 
We shall be kissing them and saying how 
vlad we are in aminute.” 

Nessy gave a little sigh. 

“Yes, [suppose it will all come right; 
but Ido wish that it was to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

. . 7 

Mr. and Mrs. Hewitt had been in India 
foramany years, and hac sent their children 
home, asthe Indian climate was not good 
for therm. 

Their Aunt Sophy had taken care ofthem 
for so long that they had come to look upon 
heras a mother, and half forgot their par- 
ents, of whotnyand of India,they had a very 
confused remenibranes, 

Asevening came on, Nessv became more 
restless and nervous, and) Aunt Sophy be- 
yan te wonder that the carriage, Which had 
been gone for more than two hours had not 
returned. 

The train had been due at Woodbury long 
enough for the travelers to have made their 
appearance, and as the snow was tolerably 
deep by this time she feared that something 
unesial had happened to cause the delay, 

There was a ring at the hall door, 

Pverveone started, 

Nessy listened intently. 

Butit was only aman with a hamper, 

“Tt nine pussw ! eried lithe Luey, 
throwing down her dolls, 

utr one attended to her, for Aunt Se 
phy and Nessy and Alice were listening 
eagerly to the aeeount the man had brought 
an aecident on the railway through the 
blocking of the snow, and the stoppage of 
[rains Th Conse denen, 

The train that shonld have been in at five 
eould met perssitely greet otnp tee teeme tem, 
would take some hours te repair the injury 
that bial been done to the lime. 


**. 


+ * . 


is 


aif 


“us it 


“Ten.” said) Awnt Sopliv ; ‘and it will 
take doore than an hour to drive through 
the rewds to-night. They will not be here 


before eleven ocloek, and that will be too 
late for youchildren to sit up.” 

Nurse appeared at the door, 

“Tt s time Miss Pourev wos in bed.’ 

Luey looked up as ifabout te rebel, 

But nurse whispered : 

“There is somebody waiting for yvou."’ 

And Lucey whispered again to nurse, 

Alice jurmped up. 

“Tt is the Litton ‘said she. “IT think I'll 
geo to bed too, for Din very sleepy,and nurse 
will wake me up when father and mother 
come.” 

Nessy, however, had begged to sit up,and 
Aunt Sophy, secing that she wastoo excited 
to sleep, had allowed her to do so, 

Nesey Was setting on a stool beside her 
aunt, trying to be still, and every now and 
then starting as the wind shook the win- 
dows or the doors, making her fancy that 
the carriage was coming. 

“IT wonder if it is snowing now?” she 
swaicl. 

Aunt Sophy drew back the shutter and 
looked out. 

No, it had left off snowing, but it was a 
dark night. 

She rang the bell. 

“Is James to be found?” she asked of the 
servant who answered it. 

“Yes,ma‘am,he's in the kitchen. Every- 
one is up,and we're all wondering what has 
happened.” 

to ’ 
light, 
im case the carriage is coming.”’ 
“Yes, ma'am.” 


“Perhajs it would be well for James 
out with the yreat Lantern and show a 

Aunt Sophy grew more and more restless, 
and finally slipped on her overshdes, 


said Newsy, “and vet I wish it | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


POST. 
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and wra 


if I asked her." 

Then she sat stil] for a little while longer, 
and in that time remembered " 
tics and thick garden coat had been heft in 
the back hall. 

“T might after her. 
hear me in the snow," thought Nessy. 








“Will it not be | 


She scarcely knew how she sli out of 
the library inte the back hall, but there 
she drew on her overshoes and her wartn 


coat, and this being done, she opened the | 


garden doors softly, and crept round to the 
hall<door. 

Aunt Sophy was there, and one of the 
inaid-servants,also James with the lantern ; 
and they started down the drive—little 
thinking a small figure, with a heart beat- 
ing very fast, was making her way through 
the snow after ther. 

On and on they went,the lantern sending 
its rays forward and leaving Nessy in the 
darkness. 


She would not, 


herself in a a held 
herself in accompany Janes. 
“] wish I could with Aunt a 
thought Nessy; * she would not me | 


that her arc- | 


They had plunged through half a mile of 


snow, and there was no sign of any one on 
the road. 

Aunt Sophy and her companions paused 
to listen, but all was still around. 

“We may as well goon to the station now 


| we are on the way,” she said. 


“T don't know,ma’‘am,”" said James. “It's 
not fit for you to walk. Widow Jones's 


cottage is close by, and you and Ann had 





| way station when James anc 





better stop there whilst f goon and see what 
isthe matter. I can soon bring you word if 
there's an¥ trouble.” 

Aunt Sophy looked at the snow, and 
thought that James's idea was not a bad 
one; so she and Ann knocked at the door, 
and finding that Widow Jones had not gone 
to bed, in spite of the lateness of the hour, 
they went in to rest. 

James trudged along faster now, and 
Nessy had hard work to keep up with him. 

Presently he stopped, ne holding the 
lantern high, sent its rays all around, for 
through the stillness he fancied he heard a 
faint ery. 

“James, James!" 

Yes, he heard it again. 

“James, James!" 

And he saw a small black figure in the 
distance, 

“It's a child,”’ he said, turning back to 
meet the advancing figure. ‘Why, it's 
Miss Nessy! Whatever has brougnt you 
here, miss?" 

“Oh, James, I want to meet them,” said 
Nessy breathlessly. “Do let me go with 
you; Tecan hold on by your coat; I'm afraid 
to keep by myself any longer.” 

“Well, don’t know,” said James, push- 
ing his hat on one side; ‘it isn't fit, and vet 
I don't see what is to be done with you.’ 

“T can go quite fast,”’ said Nessy, recover- 
ing her courage, which had been ebbing 
away. 

And holding James's coat, the two set off 
there. 


again, . 

There were not many —~ 

The station-master told) James that it 
would certainly be an hour before the next 
train came in. 

James took Nessy to the waiting-room, 
and bade her sit down and warm herself. 

This she was glad to do, for her fingers 
ached with the cold, and her overshoes were 
wet; so she took them off to dry. 

The tire was very pleasant, but it made 
Nessy feel very sieepy, and seeing a sofa 
on one side of the room, she lay down to 
rest. 

* 

At last the train came in. 

James was on the platform. 

He had looked into the waiting-room and 
had seen Nessv fast asleep. 

There was no use in waking her until he 
knew if his master and mistress had come, 

Ile had found Thomas, who had put up 
his horses, but was now in readiness at the 


leat the rail- 
Nessy arrived 


* * * ° + * * 


| station entrance. 








| 
| 





The conductor was shouting the name of 
the station, and flashing his light into the 
cars, 

“Open this door,’ called a gentleman to 
hit. 

“Tt's master,” said James, springing for- 
w“ ard. 

The door was opened, and Mr. Hewitt, fol- 
lowed by his wife, got out of the carriage. 

They recognized James at once, 

“Anv baggage, sir?’’ said a conductor. 

“Quite a pile,” responded Mr. Hewitt. 

“It must be left at the station to-night,” 
sid James, ‘and a cart sent for it to-morrow. 
It's asimuch as the horses will do to take 
home the carriage.”’ 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Hewitt. 
how are the children, James?" 

“All right, sir. There's one 
here,” 

“Here! Where? quickly exclaimed Mrs, 
Hewitt. 

“In the waiting-room there, fast asleep, 
tma‘am,”’ said James. 

Mrs. Hewitt hastened to the waiting-room 
where Newsy still lay wrapped in peaceful 
dreams, 

“My child, my child!” cried Mrs. Hew- 
itt, bending down and kissing the sleeping 
child. . 

Nessy started up. 

“Mother !"’ 

She seemed to know her all at once; the 
meeting she had so much longed for, vet 
dreaded, had come, and it was quite as casy 
or easier than Alice had said it would be. © 

“Mother, mother!"’ said Nessy, clasping 
her arms tightly round her rs neck 
and returning kisses that were being 
showered upon her. 

“And father,” said another voice, as Mr. 
Hewitt also kissed his little daughter. “But 
which is it?”’ he asked, 


“And 


of them 


“I am Nessy, father,” said she, half 


Shad ‘Alice and Lucy?” 


“In bed,” said Nessy. 

“And why are you not in bed also 
Mr. Hewitt. 

“Oh, we all got frightened,and James and 
| Aunt Sophy oe Ann went to find you, and 
| 1 ran after them.” 

Mr. Hewitt looked a little bewildered,and 
James had to give his ex — of how 
Nessy had tra through the snow. 

| “Tramp, tramp. said Nessy ; ‘it was like 
a soldier's march.” 

Mrs. Hewitt said nothing, but the tears 
were in her eyes asshe on Nessy’s over- 
shoes and held her hand fast as they went 
to the carriage. 

Very slowly they made their way through 
the snow. 

But Nessy did not find it long; she was 
so hay 
night long, clasped in her mother’s arms. 

At Widow Jones's they stopped for Aunt 
Sophy, who was even more astonished to 
see Nessy that Nessy's mother had been. 

“Nessy,”” said Aunt Sophy, “how vould 
you do such a thing? If it were not to-night 
T should seold you.” 

And Nessy said, as she held still more 
tightly her mother’s hand : 

“TI wanted to know if father and mother 
were safe.” 


?” asked 


| 


———_—_— - > 

Tur Fox anp Ducks.—A fox had made 
his den in a forest near ariver. It was out 
of the way of the hounds, and close by the 
haunts of some wild ducks, upon whom he 
thought he should make many an excellent 
meal, 

At first he wasin the habit of bursting 
upon them and pursuing them whenever 
he saw them out of the water; but he soon 
found that this mode of warfare wouldn't do 
any good, for though the ducks were awk- 
ward runners, yet when they made use of 
their wings they soon got out of reach of 
the fox, and plunging into the river, soon 
placed themselves at safe distance from the 
enemy. 

“This won't do,” said the fox; “I must 
try some other means if I am ever to cap- 
ture any of my feathered neighbors.” 

So one morning he addressed himself to 
an old duck who was swimming at a little 
distance from the shore. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Duck,”’ said he; 
“how charmingly you swim! It is quite a 
pleasure to see you on the water. You glide 
and turn, and float with much more ele- 
gance than the swans, with their long awk- 
ward throats, that twist and twine like ser- 
pents. I give you my hearty thanks for the 
treat you are giving me. Youswim to per- 
fection.”’ 

The old duck arched her neck, she dived, 
and rose again, she fluttered, she puffed out 








her feathers, and performed all her swim- 





ming feats, 

“Ah I’ said the fox; “how do you manage 
that ?—to disappear and come up again! It 
is truly wonderful. I never saw even the 
swans do that. Pray, madam, how do you 

verform that extraordinary act of diving. If 

were only as clever as you I could by it 
save my life if the hounds should come upon 
me near ariver. To dive in that manner 
would be worth something.”’ 

Again and again the old duck dived, and 
cach time the tox called out: 

“Charming! beautiful! delightful! most 
graceful !"’ 

Then he drew nearer to the edge of the 
water. 

“Do come closer,’’ he said, “that I may 
take note of each movement accurately. 
If vou would dive from the bank for in- 
stance, IT could then copy your evolutions, 
and after a few attempts I might be able to 
do it myself, though of course very awk- 
wardly.”’ 

So the foolish duck placed herself on the 
bank. 

“Now,” said she, preparing to make a 





plunge, and expecting the fox to do the 


| SANE, 


But Revnard was too cunning for her. 

Instead of making a plunge into the river, 
he made aspring at the foolish duck, and 
caught her before she reached the water. 

Poor duck! she had not even time to re- 
pent her folly in listening to the flattery of 
the fox, 

“Ah! said the fox meditatively, as he 
was dining upon the ill-fated bird, ‘it is a 
pity when people believe all the tine things 
that ure said to them!” Ps 
. —> Se _ — 

THE DEATH STRUGGLE.—It was once 
considered an act of humanity to anticipate 
the “death-struggle "’ by violence; for ages 


“a 


| it Was customary among the lower classes of 


Murope to hasten death by suddenly jerking 
the pillow trom beneath the head ofthe dy- 
ing, thus throwing the head backward, 
straining the throat and rendering the re- 
spiration, already difficult, shortly impossi- 
ble. A Venetian ambassador, in the time 
of Queen Mary, asserted that it was a com- 





mon custom among the country people to 
smother the dying by means of a feather 
a placed over the face, upon which 
caned or sat the nearest relative. This cus- 
tein washanded down from generation to 
seneration, parents performing it for their 
children, and vice versa. But, perhaps, the 
saddest privilege ever allowed the near 
| friends of a dying man, oceasionally oc- 
carred during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, when, through executive clemency— 
in executions by hanging—they were per- 
mitted to grasp the feet of the suspended 
crumnel, and, by clinging to the extremi- 
ies, precipitate their additional wei 
_the body, thereby hastening “eontiaion 
ee, 
MANY persons who are ashamn 
manual labor themselves, are we ln 
to cheat thore who do it for them out of 
their wages, 


wy that she could have journeyed all | 


<a 





OVERS OF LIBERTY as they were 
our men pd had little ce with 


C88 Was not to 
and deceit, 

and he 
the hermit, and 
he was put in the 
stocks, o from one refuge to another, 
and finally lodged in prison, to preven{ 
others from following his evil example. }{¢ 
however, received gentler treatment than 
was accorded twenty years earlier to 4 
woman of Henley-on-Thames; who, ventur. 
ing to speak her mind respecting the taxa. 
tion imposed by parliament, was bound 
fast, and cruelly, toa tree one market-day 
and a placard tied on her back, setting 
forth the enormity of which she had been 
guilty. 

In 1877, the magistrates of an English 
city gave a citizen two months’ im. 
prisonment for anathematizing the Queen 
and the Royal hg t at a school. 
room service; despite his plea of ex. 
tenuation that he uttered the obnoxious ex. 
clamations sacenenee ae been talk. 
ing about the Queen's taxesa little while 
before. A like sentence was ~d upon a 
soldier for publicly consigning the Pope 
and Gladstone to the place caved th good 
intentions. 

Soon after the Germans took possession of 
the provinces ceded by France,they sent an - 
Alsatian girl to prison for criticising the 
photograph of the Grand Duke of Baden in 
disrespectful terms; and fined a Lorraine 
woman for marking her disapproval of a 
soldier's primitive habits by exclama- 
tion: “* What! with all our five milliards, 
they have not got pocket-handkerchiefs 
yet!” 
yy It does not do to be in advance of one’s 
day. In 1618, certain good citizens of Wor- 
cester presented a formal complaint against 
some tavern-keepers for not selling their 
ale according to the law, charging only a 
penny a pint for beverage of such ex- 
traordinary strength as to lead to as 
saults, affrays, bloodsheddings, and other 
misdemeanors; in other words, for giving 
their customers too good an article—an ol 
fence not likely to occur in our modern 
world. 

Brutality to women rarely entails ade- 
quate punishment; but we cannot but won- 

er ata cruel husband receiving a twelve- 
month's imprisonment for what the reporter 
termed an inhuman assault upon hig wife; 
since, so far as appeared, his inhutanity 
was limited to playing the Dead March in 
Saul over his belpmate. He had evidently 
some muste in his soul; like the workhouse 
official who lost his situation for setting 
three blind fiddlers to play as many tunes, 
while he sang a song having no connection 
with one or the other. A humorous rogue, 
too, was the needy tailor who sheared the 
tails off the coats of the playgoers waiting at 
the doors of a Liverpool theatre, and was 
captured with the spoils upon him. Another 
original offender selaced his disappointed 
love by going to witness the consummation 
of his rival’s triumph, and strewing the 
church ftoor with fulmminating powder which 
exploded at every movement of the bridal 


the tact that success in 
for his calling of seller of 
lorswore er 
took himself to 
practicing v 


y. 

An Tllinos citizen brought his daughter's 
young man before a justice for violently 
ejecting him from his parlor one Sunday 
evening. After hearing the other side, the 
justice said: “It appears that this young 
fellow was courting the plaintiffs gal, in 
plaintiffs parlor ; that plaintiff intruded and 
was put out by defendant. Courting isa 
public necessity, and must not be inter- 
rupted. Therefore the law of Illinois will 
hold that a parent has no legal right ina 
room where courting is afoot. Defendant 
is discharged. and plaintiff must yxy the 
costs.”’ 

Different notions as to the necessity of 
courting prevail in Texas, or a susceptible 
individual would hardly have been fined 
for telling a pretty girl he should very much 
like to kiss her; leaving him very much 
puzzled as to where the justice came in, 4 
the man in Indiana, who, returning homme 
from a journey, found the house empty, 1s 
wife having raffled all the furniture, and 
absconded with the proceeds; and before he 
thoroughly ounmethanhed the situation, 
found himself arrested by the sheriff for 
permitting gambling on the premises! 

It is unsafe to prophesy unless vou know, 
it is something worse than unwise to ad- 
vance accusations impossible to sustain. 
Yet if newspaper reports are to believed, 4 
bill-sticker was prosecuted for the incom- 
prehensible offence of burning somebody's 
“photograph in effigy,” and a drunken 
laundress arraigned for assaulting a police: 
man by “springing up and striking him In 
the chest with the soles of both her fvet at 
the same time,dropping on them again like 
an acrobat ;”’ a feat the constable swore that 
the prisoner performed, in spite of her per 
tinently demanding where her body was “ 
the time, ‘as she wasn’t a spring-board. 

A Western man spending a day in + 
ton, bought a cigar and started for a strvll. 
He had not gone many yards before hic w* 
tapp on the shoulder by a police officer 
who politely informed him that he hai! in 

curred a penalty of two dollars by sinck ng 
| in the street, 


e innocent offender handed 
| over two dollars, and walked on. precans. 
he came acrass a hungry-looking ure!!n. S 
| Whom he good-naturedly proffered a ne 
of gingerbread, and immediately @ |0)"" 
man was at his chow intimatiog Lal ~— 
| thereby violated mance, [en 
ing Mickotumiens.s Asedelles bill, he said a 
should want to whistle by-and-by,and might 
as well pay the disgusted v8 
tor on his way, resolved never ag#!? 
to make holiday in 
a 
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of the principal match-makers in the neigh- 


often heard him speak of some of the 
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THE SEST CREED. 


——e— 


BY HORATIUS BONAR, 





Thou must be true to thyself, 
If thou the truth wouldst teach ; 
‘Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another's soul wouldst reach ; 
lt needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech. 
Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and cach word of thine 
Shall be a fruitfal seed ;' 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 
a 
IRISH MATCHMAKING. 





" EARLY every one has heard of Shrove 

or Matchmaking thme, though few 

Pe ally know to what extent it is carried on 
in the south of Ireland. 

“Shrove-time”’ begins after Christmas, 
and ends on Shrove-Tuesday,or the day be- 
fore Ash Wednesday ; as, during the ensu- 
ing seven weeks of Lent, no marriages are 
eelebrated in the Catholic Church. About 
theee weeks before Lent is the busy time 
forthe “matehmakers’’. These are men 
who make it their business to find out the 
fortupes of, and get suitable partners for, 
all the eligible young people of both sexes 
tor many miles around, “Sometianes they 
are remunerated for the transaction, but far 
oftener they carry it out for mere pastime. 
Thus, when the well-to-do parents of a mar- 
riageable son find themselves getting ou in 
vears, and unable to look after their farm 
and afl connected with it, they tell their boy 
that he must take a wife, and straightway 
send for their friend the matchmaker.’’ 
The old people, in such cases, are quite con- 
tent to give up the farm to the son, seldom 
ashing anything beyond their support,and a 
seat in “the chimney corner’? in the “old 
home’ for the rest of their days. 

The son who thus obtains possession of 
ahouse and farm is considered well off; 
therefore the girl he marries must .have 
money equal, or nearly so, to his, or cattle 
wherewith to stock the land. When every- 
thing has been arranged between the 
parents on both sides, the day for the mar- 
riuve is fixed, and the marriage money 
iuule up for the priest. The young people 
iuty Ineet once, or oftener, before they are 
married, but sometimes they see cach other 
for the firet time only at the altar. 

Near one village lives a man who is one 


}orhood,: I know him personally,and have 


“tnatehes” he had made, or was about mak- 
ing. The last few years not having been so 
vood as usual for farmers, the weddings 
were not so many, and the fortunes in most 
cases were small, One of the best for this 
sason—and over which Mike was very 
lusv—was the marriage of a farmer's 
daughter whose fortune was one thousand 
pounds. The young man spoken of for her 
had «a fine house, thirty milking-cows, 
twenty yearlings, and as fine a pair of 
horses as ever were putto aplough. “But 
tlut’s not all,” said Mike; “the has besides 
« brand-new thrashing-machine !”’ 

Mike was very indignant over another 
match he had made, and was obliged, 
through “the maneness of the ould people,”’ 
ty) break it offagain. ‘They actually,’’ he 
~id, “wanted to make the young people 
feod some hens for them; and sure, when I 
saw them so stingy, I says tothe girl: 
‘Hold yourself higher than to enter that 
And she took his advice, 

On another occasion when the aspiring 
bride and bridegroom met for the first time 
at the altar,the latter,surveying hisintended, 


fa. 1 99 99 
unily! 





was shocked to see that she possessed only 
one eve, “Faix,’? said he, “I will marry | 
no virl unless all her eyes are there.” | 

When in the shop of the principal milli- | 
ner in our village this Shrove, I asked if she | 
lad many bridal bonnets to make. ‘No, 
indeed,’ she answered. ‘There’s a girl of 
the Seanlans getting married to-day; but I | 
uwle her bonnet two years ago.” “How 
was that?” Lasked. “Well,” she replied, | 
they were on their way to the chapel, when 
they had a difference, and the match was | 
broken off; but, like a sensible girl, she | 
kept the bonnet,and now it comes in handy 
enough.’ 

Perhaps one of the most curious of these 
‘xtraordinary matches is the following. | 
There was a marriage arranged, and the | 
triends were invited to the wedding. The | 
party, amounting to the occupants of some | 
half-dozen ears and a few horsemen,started | 
lor the chapel. Just as they stopped out- | 
side of it, the father of another girl came to 


the bridegroom and offered him his daugh- | 


‘cr with ten pounds more fortune than he 
was getting with the one he was “promised 
ww." “Done! said the ungallant bride- 
kroom; and straightway broke off the 
former marriage, and married the girl with 





the most money. 











Few weddings in the neighhorhcod are 
compigte without Mike. He is a very 
extraordinary fellow, and geta into so 
many quarrels, that, as his wife expressed 
it to me, he would have been hanged over 


and over again but for the master. He lives | 


on @ wild moor surrounded by bogs. 

A near neighbor of his having got mar- 
ried through his influence, Mike, in duty 
_bound,went to the feast. As night came on, 
the excitement of dancing combined with a 
plentiful supply of liquor, began to have a 
bad effect on our friend, until at last he 
could contain himself no longer; and snatch- 
ing a kettle of boiling hot water from off the 
fire, he turned bride and bridegroom and 
all the guests out of the house, arid hunted 
them over the bog. 

The eatables provided on suth occasions 
are plentiful and wholesome. Cold meat of 
any kind, however, is considered an insult 
to offer. Every thing mu@t be hot. The 
fowls are generally captured, killed, and 
made roady,and cooked, during the absence 
ofthe wedding-party at the chapel. Bacon 
isa favorite dish; and alegof muttton is 
held in greater repute than roast-beef. 
Sometimes a “barm brack,’”’ or large cur- 
rant-loaf remarkable for its size and abun- 
dance of truit, is ordered from the baker, 
and forms, as “wedding-cake,”’ a conspicu- 
ous addition tothe table, This “Shrove- 
tide,’’ I saw a wedding-feast spread, At each 
end ot the tabe was a huge piece of bacon. 
Down the centre of the table, beef, mutton, 
and the produce of the poultry yard were 
largely represented. Several decanters full 
of wine and bottles of whisky were placed 
at intervals on the table. On a. smaller table 
tea, eggs, &c. and the “‘cake”’ were laid out. 
This was a small and quiet wedding, the ce- 
remony taking place as early as nine o’clock 
in the morning. 

I must not omit to note, however, that 
punctuality on the part of the bridegroom— 
and sometimes even on that of the bride—is 
by no means invariably observed. I will 
give one instance, which happened this 
“Shrove-tide.”’ The wedding was fixed for 
ten o'clock, A. M. The bride came, but no 
bridegroom greeted her. She waited till 
late in the evening, and still he came not. 
Late that night, a message arrived from him 
to say that he would be atthe chapel after 
first mass next morning. Next morning, 
came the expectant bride again, but again 
she had to wait all day for the bridegrooin. 
At length, about seven o’clock in the even- 
ing the tardy lover appeared; and though 
tmnany brides would have lost patience for 
ever, not so with the faithful Irish lass. 
The priest did his duty; and the two went 
away as happy astheir own loves and the 
plaudits of their cheery neighbors could 


make them. J. G, 
a 


o-_—-- 
f 
brains o (bold. 

No need of running if we start in time. 

Seek not to please the world, 
own conscience, 

The defects of great men are the consola 
tion of the dunces. 

If there is anything better than to he 
loved, it is loving. P 

He is wise who never acts without reason, 
and never against it, 

To win, work and wait—but work a good 
deal more than you walt, 

It is not sufficient for desires to be good ; 
it is necessary that they be regulated, 

The only amaranthine flower on earth is 
virtue ; the only lasting treasure, truth. 

We should keep our scorn for 
weakness, and our blame for our own sins, 

Where there is much pretension, much 
has been borrowed, Nature never pretends. 

Let our lives be as pure as snow fields, 
where our footsteps leave a mark, but not a stain. 

Being convinced that any certain habit is 
injurious, apply will power, and it can be over- 
come, 

Chimneys are not swept until the fire is 
When the passions are extinguished man puri- 


but your 


our own 


out. 
fles his heart. 


Do not use evasions when called upon to 


| doa good thing, nor excuses when you are reproached 
| for doing a bad one. 


Men are guided less by conscience than 
by glory ; and yet the shortest way to glury Is to be 
guided by conscience, 


It is a point of excellent wisdom to keep | was pains to the city jact to “‘purchass ©. snager.** 


the golden bridle of moderation upon all the affec- 
tions we exercise on carthly things. 


The greatest and most amiable privilege 
which the rich enjoy over the poor, Is that which 


happy. 

Mad Slept Little for Ferty-Eight Hours. 

A gentleman writes: ‘‘I had an acute attack of 
Bronchitis and Asthma when the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment arrived, and had slept but little for forty- 
eight hours. Tovk treatment for two dars. My 
Bronchitis and Asthma about gone.** Treatise on 
‘Compound Oxygen’ sent free. Drs. Stansey & 
PALEN, 1100 and 1111 Girard 8t., Philsdelphia, Pa, 














Femininities. 
~ Grinoline is making slow headway. 
A Paris physician was given $5,000 to re- 


move a wart frum a woman's nose. 

True love always makes a man better, no 
matter who the woman is who inspires it. 

English girls, up to fourteen years of age, 
have their dresses reaching no lower than the knees, 

Just stroll around to the back kitchen 
door on Monday, if you want to see how pretty she 
is. 


The Kansas City Journal publishes the 
size of the gloves worn by the leading belles of that 
elty. 

In order to be fashionable in all things the 
‘‘soclety’’ girl ls Just now knitting her own dainty 
silk **hosen.** 

Later in lifemany young girls will regret 
that instruction In household work was not included | 
in their education. 

A new pair of ‘real fashionable’’ stock 
ings includes one black one and one deep cardinal, 
Lisle thread is the material, 

No woman ever looks at a fine large 
newspaper without thinking what a beautiful poio- 
nalse pattern It would make, 

Some patriotic English ladies are forming 
an association whose members are pledged to wear 
nothing of foreign make. This is another blo at 
free trade, 

A bride is reported to have lately said: ‘I 
told all my friends to have my name put on my pres- 
ents, so that If divoreed, George should not be able 
to clalin them,’ 

‘‘As for her social standing,’’ remarks a 
Colorado paper of asinger, ‘it will be sufficient to 
say that her father owns 123 mules, and ts a candidate 
for the Legislature.** 

Sapphires surrounded by diqmonds re- 
place emeralds for engagement rings. ‘**Green’s for- 
saken, And yellow'’s foresworn, And blue’s the pret- 
tiest color that’s worn,*’ 

Thirty New York ladies start soon for a 
four months’ trip in Europe. They have no male ex- 
corts, and one lady acts as treasurer, and another 
is appointed to look after the baggage. 

A young Iowa farmer writes to his 
friends In the East, who have been urging him to 
marry, that he cannot keep a wife on ‘‘thin wind and 
pond water, and sleeping on a rail fence,*' 

A medical journal has found that there 
are from 100,000 to 200,000 hairs in a woman's head, 
The number of hairs in a man's head depends consid- 
erably on the number of years he has been mar- 
ried, 

From the album of a famous Countess : 
‘Menalways say: ‘If you do not love me, I will 
kill myself,’ Later we say tothem: ‘If you love me 
no longer, I shall die.* And, in the end, nobody ts 
buried,’*’ 

In ancient times young ladies before their 





marriage used to wear their hair uncovered and un- 
tied, flowing loose over their shoulders, but when 
they entered the wedding state they cut it off and as- 
sumed some sort of head gear. 


Simply to take a little of the pride and 
superiority out of the fair ones, will they permit us 
to call thelr attention to the fact that all the angels 
that are mentioned in the Bible are male angels’ 
There are no female angels on record, 


The wife of a New York man became en- 
raged the other day, and, in order to get even with 
her husband, broke dishes, carved up the furniture 
with a buteher-knife, and finally did him the great 
kindness to leave for parts unknown. 

The Princess Louise was thirty-three 
years old last week, This is one of the penalties of 
being aroyal personage, and having your pedigree 
recorded, Other English women born within three 
months of Loulse are now only twenty-six, 


One of the absurdities of the age is the 
alleved fashionable walk affected by the young la- 
dics at the watering-places, It ts vulgar, and how 
women who have any respect for themselves, or who 
value public opinion, can adopt itis one of the won- 
ders of the age. 

The Duchess d’Alencon, the ex-Queen of 
Naples, and the present Empress of Austria, have 
often ridden horses standing, and have utteted those 
strident erles which come from the throats of the 
nymphs of the ring. They have dashed through the 
classic hoops with paper and withoot paper. 


A little bey of four years, -who had been 
left at home while his mother made sotheo@ntle, «aid 
to heron her return, ‘‘Mamma, [ prayed wittle you 
‘That was right, my dear, What did 


was yone.*’ 
J sald, ‘“iod, please make tnamina a lady 


you say 7°" 
that loves to stay at home’? 

Love under Sirius: ‘George, do you 
love me?’ ‘I did— you know fondly but “Oh, 
George, how can you say “hut? What has changed 
vou 7? ** Well, Clara, [ have a prejudice, a—a—what 
under the sun were you care essing that dog for” 4) 
George, how unjust to poor Fido. He is nothing tut 

| 


a friend,*’ 

In a divorce petition of a Kentucky lady | 
it wai stated ‘*that « louds of diseord hover over the 
skies of her wedded felletty, obecuring every star of 
happiness. *’ lier liege lord forsook her ‘‘for an- | 
other,’ without any cause whatever, save an ine | 
satiable thirst for novelty, which is the predominant 
feature of the defendant's character, 


It was circus day, and he told his wife he | 


The wife followed him, unbeknown, and at the pro- 
per thine, when she met him going to the show with | 
a girl hanging on his arm, she smashed an umbrella | 
over his head, lectured the girl, shipped her Nege 


they exercise the least—the privilege of making them | lord, and took in the circusand the lemonade all by 


herself, 

Fichus are lovelier and more varied than 
ever: we see them in white and colored striped | 
gauzes in all the most delicate shades ornamented 
with Spaaish, Mechiin, and Breton lace, fastened 
here and there daintily with tiny pearl pins, and 
creamy masiin fichus crossed on the chest, the ends 
caught together with a spray of wild roses, or with a 
bunch of forget-me-nots, The Sowers chosen are al- 
most invariably those in season, . 








| Bishop & (o., Last fall for my 


b remarkable cures, 


News. Notes. 


Buttertlies are fully feathered. 4 
“Dawn"’ is a new shade of pale gold. 
The king-bird is a great bee destroyer. 


Gold is found in thirty-six counties in 
Georgia. 

Sunday dances are coming into vogue in 
England. 

This country has 881,144 professional 
teachers, 

There were 108 men lynched in Arkansas 
last year. 

In Paris there are 78 methods of adu‘ter- 
ating beer, 

Yellow, red, and olive-green guipure lace 
has appeared, 

Wood weaving is a curious industry now 
in progress in Austria. 

This country consumes 14,880 barrels of 
kerosene-oll every night. 

Frequent bathing of the face and head is 
a great preventive of thimt. 

Insects of various kinds may be seen in 
the cavities of a grain of sand, 

Florida boasts of trees that bear from 
10, 000 to 20,00 Iimes every year. 

A Muscovy duck will hatch out more than 
twenty d ccklings at one sitting. 

White tulle is again in vogue in France, 


| with bouquets of velvet flowers, 


By reason of their climate the Esquimaux 
are the greatest feeders in the world, 


Some enthusiastic physicians say a daily 
bath will eure almost every curable disease. 

California’s preserved peaches, apricots, 
and prunes find a steady market in London, 

In Chicago the colored citizen is the prin- 
pal buyer of watermelons—even at high prices. 


The amount of common salt in the sea is 
estimated to be about five times the bulk of the Alps. 


Over fourteen hundred new  postoffices 
have been established in this country during the 
year, 

Two dollars is the fine in Chicago for 
throwing either banana or orange-peel on the side- 
walk, 

In some parts of Georgia watermelons 
are sold by the pound, ahalf-cent being the average 
price, 

The whole United States army is not so 
large asthe force England ls now maintaining tn 
Ireland, 

About ten thousand dollars worth of 
writing-paper ils manufactured in the United States 
annually. 

Stockings are made more decorative with 
embroidery, lace Insteps, and gold, silver, steel, and 
bem work. 

According to Secretary Blaine there are 
more than 1,000,000) applications for office on file at 
Washington, 

A West Virginia man has patented a pos 
tal-card with a pocket attachment for the receiver to 
write a reply. 

No wonder Patrick Henry could get up 
averbal thunder-storm intwo minutes. He had fif- 
teen children, 

Inventors should bring out and patent a 
seat suitable forthe narrow spaces that are behind 
shop-counters, 

Excellent medical authority states that 


each generation of native Americans ls more nervous 


than the former. 

Blind Tom is said to sit) constantly at the 
piane, day and night, always playing, He ean play 
about 7,000 pleces, 

The American 
formation «ixty-one years age, 
coples of the Bible. 

The very best ofall stmmer 
new milk with lee suMlelont te coool It, 
cooling but nourishing. 

All the chief French 
foon be Ht by electricity, 
trumpets for fog-signals, 


Bible Society, since ite 
has besuetl 34, 2, 611 


drinks is 
Itis not only 


light houses will 


aud provided) with steam- 


There are 32,222 generals in’ Veneznela, 
and the present President has been very 
lesued only «0% 


economical 
in his commilsstons, too, for he ha 

A block of ice which melted inan Indiana 
ntain a frog 


town the other dav, wa foul to « 


weighing «a quarter of a pound, and tu good health. 


little shi 


‘iy among the flow. 


Bats, mice, beetles, and even 
ning golden and «silver wortus type 
rilvtecots that trim 


ers, feathers, and homnets and 


A Georgia farmer removed to Alabama 
andteook bis cow with hin: a fow days afterward she 


t ninety miles dia- 


turned up at ber old home, though 


tant. 

A Colorado horse walked into a lake, and, 
after wading in the shallow water a hundred yard. 
from shore, lay duwn and drowned himeelf in water 
but two feet deep. 

Flower sermons are very popular in Eng 
land, The children take bouquets 
In the midet of the services deliver them to the clergs 


te the church, and 


man in the chancel, 
———_—_ ©: 
Kanoxka, Mo, Feb. 9, 1880 
I purchased five bottles of your Hop Bitters of 
(daughter, and am well 
pleased with the Bitters, They did her more gin 
than all the medicine she has taken for six years. 
Wa. T. MeCri re. 
The above is froma very reliable farmer, whuse 
daughter was in poor bealth for seven or cight years, 
and could obtain no relief until she used Hop Bitters. 


| Bhe is now in as goul health as auy person in the 


country. We have large sale, and they are making 
W. MN. Bissur & Co. 


| 
| 
) 
| 
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OLD SAYINGS. 





A®*® poor asa chureh mouse, 
Ae thin ae a rall 
As fatasa porpoter, 
As rough asa gale; 
A* 
Asepry as a cat; 
bright as a cixpenre, 
Ae weak a« a rot 


brave asa lon, 


A 


Ae prow! as & peaceth, 


Asely sean for 
Astmal o« a March hare, 
Aw strony ma 

Aa fal lils 
Aue ‘ . alr 
Asrich asa frame 
A« ’ a fweear 
As peur an angel, 
\. ip 
4 " teri tran, 
Aas 
Aecddiatdaa natl, 
Ae white as a ehect 
As flat os a paneak: 
Aa reel naa tert 
Ae ronnd as an opple, 
Ase tilack a mr heat 
Asthrown a ter 
Aa tblind “7 
As turan a t mleer 
As full om a tiek 
Ae plurmy tpartridge 
As eharp asth k 
Awclear spoons 
Aa dark ae nm pall 
Ashard aso mlll-otone 
Ae bitter ga 
As fitve mem Aededle 
\ on » Deerd 
Asidiry as 4 herring 
As deep asa well 


As light as 9 feather, 
As firm asa rock 3 


Aw stiff asa poker 
Ascalin asa clock 
Asyreen asa posling 
Aw teriek gow 4 bee 
And now let moe toy 
Last ven ' f ane 
t \. Nowe 
Te 
Humorous. 

An old dibareseloted eonee ms goMmg the 
rounde witha pi f “ paper pasted on the 
back of it, on which is written ‘Mio It, Bills TU 
back wou 

“You seem sad and dejected to-night, 
laude, dea ae | ines men of my emotional 
nature are call ft t the frowns of sanilles of 
fortune.** His washes acd Msehargeed tan 

A nauglitv mean. whe had the contribution 
box “shower! vole rl 7 ‘ “nt afieran appent te 
strive toenter inat tl traiptt pate shed that he 
wu pppoe dtheyv wanted t she stire of thelr gate- 
money 

At a State dinner given by an African 
king last vear, et or N rlear igar-eonted 
pill« furnished the Phat Ner the 
waea little Inclined ft ' reen beert tae ane’t ote 
fooled again 

\ spprll bees went toes hi erondmother 
After looking en srennd the handsomely Cure 
nish rene, where hee t ! ore lrned, inquire | 
lngls " ' ' here te f trtseratele tatele 
papa save yon herp 

Ile was on the lop ofa stage, and he 
amueed bitnself trey tthog hil thatie ; the wel, 
*“*'Whatare vou cdeolng eal the drives . Making 
my mark on the stawe,"* answered be: but the delver 
didn't eee the point, and ahd iff he dtin't top ee 
would puta mark on his eve, 

The man who hammers hie thumb nail 
while putting down carpet " i Violently 
caught nuder the etit ' t ' when he goes 
eutin the vard after dust romember that tn 
the revised edition of the NS Dents nt the words 
have been changed te ‘‘ondemnae 
theom.** 

‘Mamma,’ said oa littl fellow, whose 
mother had fortade hinst i” ned ships on 
the mahogany eit ‘ rath, * “ratty 
this ain*ta nice te At Sam Backett's weean eut 
the sofa, pullout the wt ort 1! hovel and 
tengs over the carpet: teat bem sean’t getany ron 
at all [** 

The babv was doubled un with the cramps 
and velling at the rat ' t radrte 1s the f{f- 
ther and mother stiuert rt ri) w the tauda- 
num-bottle between t \ Maria « sald, 
gently, but frity, * j it ' tieat hild | 
growing so muct t I «a t trust 
myeelf.** 

When, from sedentary habits the muscles 
are emactated, and the dleostive tem dtsordered, 
thre trent tree theeet fur ' twee t) patient to 
health and full weight, ls for bin t te charged with 
electricity, agppliot the hal Pearecthe fa «spade, a 
lew, AM ANY, « ‘ lar Imetrument Apply t 
dativ, and for su he at @ tlone 

There is one boy in Camden who will 
never be a mn tan lie ts teow Independent, Its 
teacher Was trying te make him play the right 
hetes, and sald te! ‘You must not reach away 
ever Chere on the tretile That's mot right.** °*S gus « 
Dili reach where I please on this plane, We own this 
plane, Treckon. I'll putmy feetonitif 1 take the 


hotion.** 
‘What shall we do with our danehters *”’ 


began the lecturer oa fatr lady t ok upon, by the 
way. *Vudging from what! before me"? «ald @ 
modest-appearing, middle-ayod geuthouan in the awe 


Mence, **1 should not suppose there need be any trou. 
hie about that question. A’ question the 
petnt would be, ‘Have you enough of them to go 
‘round r’** 

Some ver¥ queer objects are incorporated 
fn the filling of the average five-cent cigar of the 
day. A red-hot trunk-nell ot of one the 
other day and burned a hole in the emoker's coat, but 
all the satisfaction he got when he complained about 
it to the cigar-maker, was: ‘Well, what do rou ex- 
pect?’ Deo you want to get a Saratoga trenk In your 
cigar for Sve cents !"' 


immer ta 


froregped 
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TTY'S MIDSUMMER OF 


Beautiful Illustrated CAT 


ONLY $126.75, 





Mr. Stickeriy, a happy parent in Ohio, | 
| names his children ‘One, ** **Two,'' **Three,** etc., | 


| ae they arrive, without regard to sex. 
—_ > 


Why Wear Piasters? 
| They may relieve, buf they can’t cure that lame 
| back, for the kidneys are the trouble, and you want a 
| remedy to act directly on their secretions, to purify 
| and restore their healthy condition. Kidney-W ort 
has that specific action—and at the same time It regu- 
| lates the bowels perfectly. Don't walt to get sick, but 
get a package to-day, and cure yourself. Either , 
| quid or dry for sale at the druggists. —Pinghamton 
Republican. 
—<> <«—————— 
Important. 

When you visit or leave New York (ity, save Bag- 
gage Expreseage and Carriage Hire, stop at GRAND 
Usion HoTEeL, opposite Grand Central Depot. 40 
elegant rooms, fitted up ata cost of one million dol- | 
lars, reduced to $l and upwards per day. European 

| Plan. Klevator. Kestaurant supplied with the best. 
| lloree-cars, stages, and elevated railroads to all de- 
| pots, Families can live better for less money at the 
| Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
| im the elty. 


(-— @-§ a j 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. Madame Wambold's | 
Specific permanently removes Superfluous Hair with- 
out injuring the skin, Send for cireular. Madame 

| Waruhold, Sawyer St., Boston, Maas. 


~~ @- am 
| PRARL’® WHITE GLYCERINE penetrates the skin, 
sod removes all faults of the complexion, Try 
Peart s White Glycerine Soap, 
——_—_— - <——-- 


4a” When our renders anewer any Adver- 
tihement found in these columns they will 
confer an favor on the Publisher and the ad- | 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Pot. 





| 
| 

















Malaria isan Unseen Vaporous | 
Polson, spreading disease and death In many locall- 
thes, for which quinine is no genutne antidote, but for 
the efleets of whieh Hostetter’s Stasmach Bitters is not 
only atherough remedy, but «a rellable preventive, 
Pothis facet there Is an overwhelming array of testi- 
mony, extending overa period of thirty years, All 
disorders of the liver, and bowels are also 
} conquered by the Bitters, | 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers generally. 


IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acteat the same time on 


ba THE LIVER, THE BOWELS, CO 

\] AND THE KIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 

Because we allow these great organs to 


become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 
humoreare therefore forced into the blood 


that should be expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT : 
WILL SURELY CURE 





stomach 

















LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY } 7 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
Why saffer Bilious pains and aches! A 





Why tormented with Piles, Constipation! 
sf Why frightened over disorderod Kidneys! PS 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches! 
Use KIDNEY-WORTand rejoice in health. Y 
Itis put upin Dry Vegetable Form, in tin 
kage 


eans one pac of which makes six quarta of 
medicine. Also in Liguid Form, very ( encen- 
trated, for those that cannot read.) " prepare it. 
(It acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, 61.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 


| (WIR send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT.) / 

















ERS. 
PRICE, ONLY $1737 















STYLE, No. 1019. Beautiful Dra 
t Piano. 7 Octaves, Roxewood Case, Great 
ction, Carved Trusses and Consoles; Best lron Frame; All! 


rovemeuts, with cover, stool, book and music. Fully warran 


$173.73 
-SUMMER OFFERS. 


our time to order 


largely increased my facilitics 
(or manutacturing, my Mid-Sum- 
rmuer Offers for 1881 are decidedly 
the lowest I hae ever made. 


‘a 
| |Special Low Prices Given on one 
i! | |hundred different instruments. 
‘| ORGANS, $0to § 
: ou seen “BEATTY'S@ 
tet = LOR ORGAN? Itis 
magnificent Instrume 
NEW STYLE, No, yA gy Arey 
1t .is Very Ha 
20 STOPS, a 
| Beeds. boxed, with stool, book and Music, 
rico, only $126.78. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Order, Kank Draft, Registered Letter or by Expres:' 
Money refunded and treicht charges paid 
hota ways by ine, if not as represented. 


- be&.Leo sure to write for Illustrated Catalogue, before purchasing elsewhere. 


¥ rSsrTO° 
TIVE DOLLARS allowed to 


} REE COACH, WITH POLITE A 


Cased, and contains 
ts Golden Tongue Reeds, only $08; Tt 
now of red tor $84. Other de- 


sirable new styles Now Ready. 


Upright $125 
Every instrumcnt is 
ranted. Satisfaction guarantecd 
Fi or Money refunded, aiter the in- 
strument has been in use a 
|) Nothing can be fairer than this, 











» REMIT by Post 
s Offico Money 











WORLD THAT SHIPS DIRECT. 


eo always 
ENDANT,MEEIS ALLTRAINS. gg-Entertainment during the day Free. 


ddress or call upon DANIEL F. DEATTY, Wastington, New Jersey. 


eolcom 
selectin«trumentin 








A PRINCELY GIFT. 

A GORGEQUS PREMIUM!! 
SCIENCE TRIUMPHANT ! =<: 
DETECTIONIMPOSSIBLEN 4 
DIAMANTE-BRILLIANTS IN. WARRANTED SOLID GOI 


Diawante Briiliants most not be coufounte { with the French paste and glass imi 
suntry Is flooded uuder tic various fancy pames given to so-called “ 
“xhibited side bye.le with rea’ diamonds of great vaiue at the Paris Exhibition and were awarded # Prize M: jal 
They attrscted universal adnriration, and immediately took the place of. and 
‘Ta.meats,eud are now worm at the Court bells and upon all occasions among the best 
Mtamante Brill‘ants can be worn at ail times, in daviight or gaslight, 
tte sectrity,asticy possers all the brilliancy and penetratinz lustre peculiar to real diamonds, 
o¥ Taz rinst Water. By ticir purity and briliiancy they bear comparison 
They are superior in every 


-0 SETTINGS 


, mounted ia ches 
Ortting«, with which the: mitation diamoads.’ 


om pense awarded to imitations. 


society in Londou, Paris, ani all tue ¢ 
With perfect conttence and atmo! 
and are the oncy Paexvact Scestitrvrs rom Diamonvs 
With old mine diamon Is, and resembie them « 
rea! fiamon:ts of inferior quality. The iavestigations, ex 
these remarkable ewels totheir present state 
inventors, and (bey possess all the rare beauty 


»closely that detection is almost imporsible. 
ents, and labor of two generations have b- en expended in bringing 
ection. They are produced chemically by a secret process, 
gems they counterfeit. 
OPINIONS OF DIAMANTE BRILLIANTS: 
universal admiratio n."—Court Journal.——* Prodacts of pert 
-—*' Certainly far nearer in resemblance to real diamonds than a: 
-Land and Water.—" The refractive power is equal to real diamonds of the purest water.”"— World 
eesfuliy fold all the purposes for which real diamends [even of the first quality) are utilized.”"—London 
' » can afford to wear the real gem will henceforth reserve them fcr indoors, for since the advent of ‘ Diamante 
‘ante’ things are no longer what they seem."—Boston Saturday KF. ening Gagette. 
ve reputation of Diamante Brilllamta is permanently established abroad, and vc take great pleasure in bringing them pro- 
berve aad a« libersi outlay of capital. 
mace In Ph tade!phia to our order, by one of the largest 
All the stones are set by proiessional diamond-setters, and 
urpose of simplifying our business we ure bat three sizes 
aratetene. ‘ihe Earr'ngs. warranted solid 
ibe illu trations give an accurate out 
n give an idea of their rare beacty. Twev MUST BB GREEN TO BB 
vie and quality of eetciug, bot with an inferior stone, has perer boen ec id for less than $4.00. We 
; aod Earasves, of inferior quaiity and strle, hav 
ame size stone and quality of rettings, ere eciling f ri 
ye tiom well worth @Seach. Sowccu PoR THEIR VALOR, as &R WANT THIS COTY UNDERSTOOD. 
peuse about a Premium for your pam r:’ 
or & Fear, perhaps, yet we hove 


“ Their instre and briliiancy elicit 


Soctety 
iything we h<ve ecen. chante.——"“A great 


Mivently to the notioe of Americaus. 
Stopes are imported eepecially for us, and are ect in BOLID GOL!, 
Orms eugace! io tie manufacture of pure gold jewelry ia this country. 
bekill bestowed upon them as with the precious stones, 
warranted solld gold, onc-ha 
om Stud, warranted solid gold, 2 karat e‘one. 
"the style aud setting, but no illustration or description en 


To doso properiy requires some 


ofthe New Diamonds 
old. cach 1 karat atenc. 


n seit for less than 66.00. 
~ tofour times the prices named 


Can safely say the same of the 
London, today, Diamante Brilli Anka, « 


can’t select a Premiom thet will 
etpende | so mach time, th uch?, ord lobor on these — we are having 
sount ng under our own Proof almost—we feel emphatieally they © ‘ll make every recipient 
Tus Post the largest circle of readers of a iy week'y « 3 a 
Means to attain our oh ect ’ 


li this trouble sad ex 





we propose to work for it, spend 
Tus Post is not an exper ment; » the oldest literary aad 
1 its sixtieth year—- and our Suncrh Diamond Prem art off rs de. rve more attention than 
{ promisesof irresponsible parties, Tus Poet is a large, sixteen-page weekly, ari aims to jucerest every member 
year uf is tie cheapest paper in existence to-day. Tris is NOT a CHLAl JEWELKY Apvemrisemaet. 


mite Brilitanta: we Give them away te Subscribers, and te Club Lalsers fer. 


READ TERMS ON PACE 8. 


SENT bY REGISTERED MAIL. 
preintuins are not as represents 
UP Tneney promptly, 7 
. orreputable basiness house 
piece of cardboard, 


the hotue ¢.re: 4ceu 
e dos Sacll Diama 


Postage on paper end premium prepaid i 
retucn them at once, and w: 
to our relicbility we refer te 
size of jting®r can be obtained by cuat- 
Ps P.O, Money Order, 
Specimen copy of THE Post to any address on reecipt of three-cent’ stamp. 


THE: SATURDAY EVENING POsT, 726 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


din every particular, 
in Philidelphia, 


te the proper sizeina 
red Letter, or Bank Draft. 


AUTOMATIC CABINET— PLAY ANY TUNE. 






ser foot. Jllustrated C 


Catal Only 
HAKBACH, «8 Filbert Ewes] and HAY FEVER, is sold under ® 


positive guarantee. Price $1.00 rc’ 
secaraple package and te~ 


LOUIS SMITHNIGHT, Chemist, Clovels«.+ 


HEEL TORR 


bound, for only 50 ets. 








ORGANS, 18 useful stop 
5 sete reeds, only $65, 
2 logue FREE. Ad- 


Pre. 
| MANHATTAN BOOK OO. 10 W. 14th Gt. 1.Y. P.O. Box 00% 


BEATTY’S 


dress, BEATTY. \ 





% sul Sotto In case, mame 
MT & CO., Westville, Ct. 
*t Curomo Cards, name 
» West Hare n Coun. 





AVely Moss Rose ond Ass days. roy 
On lie, American Card Le Da. J + a, 


i 


= 
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Facetia. 4 








‘No one can complain of cold feet now. 

Never write the word ‘‘finis’’ backwards, 
It will be ‘sin if’ you do. 

I: is well enough to be satisfied with your 
lot, but suppose there Is a mortgage on ity 

We are not all horse-jockeys, but we all 
become, sooner or later, patrons of the turf, 

Never call a man empty-headed. Say he 
reminds you of a dilapidated contribution box. 

A new kind of berry is being grown 


alled the *‘Telegraph.*’ An electric currant, pro- 


bably. 

Who says it’s unhealthy tosleep in feath- 
ers? Look at the spring chicken and see how tough 
he is. 
What kind of music does an excessive to- 
hacco masticator remind one of? An over-chewer, of 


ree, 


Wealth may not bring happiness, per- | 


haps, but it manages to make appearances agfeceably 
deceptive, 

A Brooklyn maiden wants to know how 
t avoid having a moustache come on her upper lip, 


bat onions, sis, 


“Gracious! wife,’’ said a father, as he | 


looked at his son William's torn trousers, ‘‘get that 
little Bill reseated.’’ : 
“We're in a pickle now,’’ said a man in & 
wad. ‘A regular jam,** said another. ‘‘Ileaven 
preserve us 1°" mourned an old lady. 


A Rhode Islander sat down toa feast of | 


lams, saying: ‘‘Tamanabsent-minded kind of @ 
man ; stop me when I reach two hundred, *"’ 


What is the greatest military charge on 
record ?** asked the professor of history. And the 
absent-minded student answered, ‘‘seventen dollars 
for hack hire for self and girl, two hours,*’ 


Ife promised to cleave to her, and when 
they went to the theatre he came back between the 
acts with a plece of ork in his whiskers, she knew 
from the fragrance he exhaled that he had clove, d 

The Michigan Legislature did not pass the 
bill to restore capital punishment, and there isn’t the 
slightest chance that any of the members will mount 
the gallows during the next two years, It is well to 
be safe, ie 

A fashionable young man has acquired 
considerable fame as a musical bore on the violin, 
One night ata social gathering he announced that he 
was going to send fora violin and draw a few of Bect- 
hoven’s symphonics out of it, as it were, To hi 
amazement, all the gentlemen present volunteered to 
yo for the fiddle, and up todate.none of them hav: 
wot back with it. 

— I 
Regulate the Secretions. 

In our endeavors to preserve health, itis of the ut- 
ost importance that we keep the secretory system in 
perfect condition, The well-known remedy, Kidney- 
Wort, has specific action on the kidneys, liver and 
bowels, Use it instead of dosing with vile bitters 
or drastic pills, It is purely vegetable, and is prompt 
but mild inaction, It is prepared in both dry and 
liquid form, and sold by drug sists everywhere,— 


Reading Eagle. 


wf. LYDIA E.PINKHAM, OF LYN, MAS. 








Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 
ealth of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


LYDIA E. PiINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


for all these Painful Complaints and VV eaknesses 
secommen to our best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tr:mors from the cterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, fiatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and reeves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bjoating, Eeadaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sieeplessness, Depression and Indi 
gestion, 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

I* will at all times and under all circumstances act tn 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE CoMm- 
POUNDis prepared at 223 and £35 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Masa Price $1 Six bottlesfor @%. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of losenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per bor forefther. Mrs Pinkham 
freely answers a.) letterzofinquiry. Send for pamph- 
ket, Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


Ko family should be without LYDIAR PINKHAN'S 


LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, bilicusmeg | 


and torpidity of the iver. %% cents per box. 
S@ Geld by all Draggists. “GS 













A REMARKABLE ENGLISH INVENTION. . 


LONDON GALVANIC GENERATOR, 
A ROYAL REMEDY 


Now offered to the Amertoan Public by 


The Pall Mall Electric Ass'n, of London, 
A feat revoiwtivg ja med.cal practice bas spread | gon 
Le 
ry 


THE 


























throughout Englind It has Leen discovered shat most 
remarkable cures attend the application of a newly in- 
vented Galvaulc Generator to diseasod ts of the body, 
Experience bas *hown that they act [emedinnety e 
the bi od, n rves and tis<ues, pred.cins more relie ins 
ew bours than medicine has givea in weeks and moniha, 
There i4 no #.0¢: of unpleasant feeling attending ihe 
Use, and they cin Le worn day or night, interferior in 
Lo way with the dre.s or cocapation of ily life Pull 
directions accompany each oue Every mail brings as 
moet gratifying letters froin those using them, 


THE GENERATOR QUICKLY CURES 


Stomach, liver & Kidney Complaints 
Constipa'ion, Gout, Lebility, Heart 
burn, Kheumatism, Neuralgia, Weak 
Stomach, l)yapepsia, Aches and Pains, 
Weak Vack. Malaria, Chills & Fever, 
Nervous Troubles. Sciatica, Vertigo, 
Indigestion, & all their Complications. 
There is no Waiting. It acts Immediately. 


A Guarantee goes with every Generator, 


j OUR MOTTO being, “NO CURE, NO PAY.” 


From @ Railroad Contractor ;~Toerew, Mase Jan rath 
; 3 . , eel. —Bad 
digestion and dyspepsia, caused by hurried eating while traveling, bas made 
me oat fferer for years. Your Gener.tor has m.de me @ weil man, end I 
would advise others to try it. Please eend th ; 
Galveston, Tex. Inclosed is $3. RK. H. Soanpuns. sweuneremam 






+ 








































. CQ. Hwatingten »— heron Howes, N.Y. City, Tharsday.—Whi'e visiting your 

ety, attending 2 meetin<z of oar clergy, | wasindaced to bey your Generator for indigestion and aye. entirely. I was doubtful at first, ac | had tried all sorte of batteries and pede withoet «fect. 

preg, Sem ~ ich I have suffered for years. Rothing hitherto tried did me oy ; bat, be'lews le mo rouble im wearing it, aad |t certainly Is more agreeable than drugs. F.T. Caawroan, U. & M. 
head n Dr. Seott's 
















a ery and baving found an fufallinie cure for ache | ectric Heir Prash, 
determined to buy a Generator, which, | am gind to sar, relieved me at once, and I mow feel entirely Prom Major A. Il. Townsend :—Cure ao, 11\,, December 11th, 1890.— Your Generator is a woeder. 
eared, J shall lose no opp iiy to d it, aud take this method of thanking you. tt ow rheumatic pains in two hours, and [t has not retained now in five weeks  [ euiflered 
( Rev.) C. Q. Huprimeren. pd r yf grateful. "Pe oes one Oe alee relieved the pale in my wife's back, oad 
Prom a Naval Officer >—Purcaverenia, Pa., Febroary Sth, 1881.—Your Generator has proved o Prune 100 weight fu gold. Inclesed And @., please cond m- crear e 5 
blessing to me. | have been a great sufferer from liver trouble and constipation, butam sow relieved Many more could he printed, did space i. i jon) A. ownesEp. 

















Having purchased the sole right to introdace trem In America, we will gend them on Mention this Pajter) " 

trial, postpaid, on receipt of St, riik «ile viaraed ing tal tevnafre | BSB. TGIS ries erenlag cod cuuninine, both Layee Charge vill saa ecamcrly 
reasunsbie time. In: lose 10 ets. for registration, mittance ca made in Check. D ‘ : ,- — 7 

Post Office Order, Currency or Stamps, aad should be made payable to GEO. A. scorTrT. No. pour cost ; or ask your at to obtain (hem for you. Agents wanted in every tows 


You have been imposed upon if you have bought a ‘ Battery,’ ‘ Pad,’ or ‘ Medal.’ thinking it was the Gencrator 
Ite great success in England has Caused the Market to be Fleoded with Cheap, Worthless Imitatiens, See that the Name ** Pall Mall” is stamped on the Back, 






































THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


With Thirty Changes of Positions, 
Parlor, Library, In- 
valid Chair, Child's 
Crib, Bed, or Lounge, 
combining beauty. 
lightness, strength, 
slimplicity, and com- 
fort. Everything to 
an exactecionce, Or- 
ders by mail prompt- 
ly attended to, Goods 
shipped C. 0. D, Send 





On 

Visiting 

Philadelphia 

you will find, 

lo among other places 

of interest, the Grand 

qn ee ic From (\ Depot well worthy of a 

as Svan (\ visit. Its floor and gallery 

nena \\ spaces now cover over three 

| acres,and are filled with Dry Goods, 

\ Carpets, China, Furniture, etc. The 

| last addition is a large and _ beautiful 

Picture Gallery, to which admittance is free. 

The Pneumatic Tubes carrying the money 

through the air, and the Llectric-Light Machinery, 
are also worth seeing. 





READING POSITION. - 
WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR W’'FG. CO., 
661 Broadway, New York. 


C.G. STODDART, 
Broker in Stocks 
Miscellaneous Securities, | 
312 STOCK EXCHANGE PLACE, PHILA. 


Buys and Sells on Commission for Cash or Margin. : 7 : ; — 

All securities dealt tn at the New York or Philadel- } There isa Lunch-Room in the building. \ alises, 

— 1 ag pag ee se ay vg ye met ~ dl , > 

ther Pipe lines bought or sol or cash, or on | . > e » le _ . P . 

margis. Also deals in Hirsteclass Stock Privitezes, | baskets and packages can be left in charge of attendant in 

100 ! wards invested tothe best advantays Wwe R ail y, 8 

Sending te the wishe s of the sence r. Corres pondenes Ladies’ W aiting Room. 

solicited, Orders by mail or telegraph faititully and : 4 

rouptiy executed, - 2c 7 “ sas — = | 

Prey ONG. STODDART, : Mr. Wanamaker is desirous that visitors should fcel at 
519 Kachange Place, Philads. home when they come, and be free to ~urchase or not, as 





+ they please. 






Sy N FORTHE BOY >, Note.—Our large Catalogue, ith prices and _ full 
directions for shopping by n.ail from any part of the United 
instantly, Lots of fun at the sudden change. Three colors lieht, - 


Palse Mustaches madeof genuine hair, Can be put onore 
dark brown and black. MUSTACHES by mali 20 (1S.. Sfor 50 ates , . P ‘ verate 7 at _ 
CTR, GOATERS To MATCH 15 CIS HATH. Prof Heligrs States, will be mailed grztuitously upon request, addres 
Magical Triek Cards 10 t« Trick Ciraretre Case 165 ete. Be. : ‘ : . S d : 
witshed Tobsceo Box wets Burprise Needie Wateh Charm 30 Joun W ANAMAKER, GRAND Depot, PHILADELPHIA 
ets New Wooden Bird cal] 10 cts Mechanical Oraashopper 
jumpesizfeet hich l0cents Young sGreat Kuok of 400 Recrets 
or how to make $i) a day without capital 4 ets Perfect Eti- 

eette or how to behave [nm society 80 cts Gents Perfect Letter _ 

riter 80 cts Latics’ perfect Letter Writer 30 cts Selections 
for Autograph Albums 30 cts Secretsof Ancient and Modern | 

Mctse Old Gr pecy Madge's Fortune Teller 25cts Mystery 1 ’ T9K4 a¢ 

of Making Solved 25 ets Horse Owners Guide 25ets Mor. | . \N 
gels of Mirth for Funvy Fellows 15 cts Showmen's GuitelScts | +'M4 ca. 4 4 m) ¥) 


Bo Old Secrets and New Discoveries 25 cts 
Sor Basetete toot ovelecre G1 best tm the marbet, | ( ) area prompt and reliable remedy 














R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT S8T., 





Bickel Pi 
‘etches best a04 cheapest ia the world A Watch free to those for regulating all derang:menta, 7 ' 
che besnma cur egeete Rend 0 trial order Povtage Btamps takea I A ] )I KS curing weaknesses, inflamma- Vhiladelphia. 
* 1226 au St. New York 44 a tlons, dragging pains, backweche > ‘ 
eg Co- - —————_ headache, nervousness, Irritable bladder, leveorrha a. ' remile r Artine ( 
Chen and all derangements originating In menstrual trou- r » 
A eee bo to Agente. . es below, ty wee from the prescripti m that mace the | N ] | A ] R 
4 ism? & t _ ° 5 4 i + -< : : name of yivin celebrated throughout all Furope, : : reset : a 
ment, andwanttostart In husluess you ‘can make | Cent ail the ladiea sumer is tee pile till inventor of the cele rate! GONG AME WIEN - 
We will send you on receipt of C11 goods that will | o'r, Bent postpaid for 6) per box. BPRCIFIC MEL TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
sell readily in a few days for #25. If the agents fall. to I INE OO., Box 6@, Bullalo, N. Y., sole American TOUPEES. 
A venta, In«tructiona te enall 1 j inet (eentlemen 


sell these goods in four days they can return all une | 
measure Lhe .r own he als it ive 


sold to ns, and we will return them their money, Can | s 
anything be fairer? We take all rick of loss, and the | . a ‘ oor r "s 
agent gets started ina business that will be rit Nu i. The Sat nd of te a —_ mM ‘ saci 
nent, and pay from4l,00 to @, 0004 year, Lardiesecan ‘head x No.l. Frow fo ehead back 
do as wellasmen, We wantan agent in every coun- ‘e No. 2. x rom forehead ‘a s far as bal’. 

No. 2 Over forvhead a- 










ty. Full partienlars free. Addre-s, ss wer the head to ne« 
; U.S. WANUPFACTURING C0. - od MR lt ee 
138 Smithfield St.. Pittsburg, Pa. “NEUTRO-PILLENE*’ permanently removes ste ce the ten No. 2 Over the crown of 
_—eeee —. a PEARL’s WHITE GLY- | perfueus hair in five minutes without pain, discolur- ‘ 4. rem ear to ear the head. 
. ‘ " ° yond the foreh ! 
CERINE penetrates the ation or injury. deo : 
chin witheut injury, erndile (LEO ATRASS SECRET? quickly restores or de- Ile bas always ready for sale a eplendi! wk of 
eater cl’ Apots, Impurities velops the figure to proportions of perfect nature. Mige, Tompoes, Ladle Wis, Shall Wigs, 
ether fs iccens yusranteed or money refunded, Send stamp  Friz ttes, ratda, Curls, ete., beautifully manafae- 
| for particulars, WILCOX CHEMICAL PEEPAKA- tured, aud as cheap a» ® estaliishment tm Che 
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Ladies’ Department: 
EVER was a year so prolific in variety 
| of hats and bonnetsasthis year. There 
is the Directory hat, the Gipsy hat, in coarse 
straw of every color, the capote so becoming 
to small heads, the Rembrandt, the Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and the ordinary walking 
hat. Steel and jet are used in profusion to 
trim the generality of hats and bonnets, and 
flowers and feathers are equally employed. 
Watteau hats trimmed with wreaths of flow- 
ers are very pretty for quite young girls and 

children. 

Coarse straw hata, with high pointed 
crowns, and large flat brims are worn for 
common wear. They are trimmed some- 
times with pulls of feathers, called pommpons, 
or with cords and tassels, or with a baya 
dere searf or handkerchief or with a wreath 
of feather tips placed all around the crown, 
with their points bending over the brim, 
The pompons are also placed in a wreath 
round the crown sometimes; or, only two 
are placed within the bows and loops of the 
bavadere searf, or of the cord, which runs 
three or four thnes round the crown. The 
brim is lined with black or colored velvet, 
and is edged round with jetor steel beads, 
from which droops a fringe of lace to match. 

Another easy way to trim a coarse straw 
hat is to turn the brim well back, in the 
front, and to erush it ine at the sides, Then 
place a wreath of erushed roses round the 
brim, and cover this with a searfof black 
Spanish Jace, which droops over the re- 
mainder of the hat 
brought forward in Jong end in the style of 
a Spanish moantilla. 

Toques have steel or jet lace sewn round 
the brim, with the edge drooping down- 
wards over the They are worn very 
forward and are very wide and broad look- 





and erown, and is again 


fine, 


ing. 

tt is a diMcult matter to trace the origin of 
a mode when it first appears, and even as it 
gradually becomes tiore and more general, § 
and it is not until # fashion has been uni- 
vermally aeoepte d, that it is possible to look 
back and diseover with whonurit first began, 
In agreat number of cases it will be found 
that the originator had mot the slightest in- 
tention of starting any new mode, but hav- 
ing devised, either alone or w ith the help 
and adviee of her ecouturiere or friends, some 





a - 


and falling in very long ends 


with lace. 


| Amongst dressy outdoor toilettes, the fol- 
lowing are worthy of note: The first is a 
comtume of dark periwinkle-colored satin 
merveilleax; the front is a series of narrow 
flounces of crepe lime, finely pleated and 
edged with a hem and narrow blonde to 


match. The skirt over this is of sicilienne, 


| and forms a redingote opening over the 
flounced front. The bodice in front shows 


a wide band of moire, and Jabot of colored 
lace; the back is cut with basques. A filot 
of very narrow moire ribbon is fastened on 
one shoulder, the ends fallingon the bodice. 
A small capot is of crepe lisse to match, 
gathered round and round in snail-shell 
fashion, and ornamented with a plume of 
coral-colored feathers. Another dress is of 
black satin merveilleux, the short skirt 
trimmed at the edge with five narrow 
Hlounces bordered with lace, and the upper 
part gathered all round. The Louis XIV. 
corsage, with flat basyues, is finished of! 
with a jet embroidered fichu, and the Lean- 
dre hat of black straw is encircled with 
feathers, a little humuning-bird being placed 
on one side, 

A charming toilette of black mousseline 
de sole, with satin broche tlowers, is trim- 
med with flounces of pleated lace over gre- 
nat ribbon, and the polonaise tunic is draped 
with grenat bows; the visite is of mousse- 
line de sole, lined with black surah, and the 
Fanchon chapeau, in jet and grenat, has a 
plume of red and black feathers, A costume 
of striped brown and grenat material, veined 
with gold, is also new and stylish. The bo- 
dice is cut with the stripes on the cross ; the 
plain skirt, with panels, opens over narrow 
red and brown flounces; the upper part 1s 
of brown satin merveilleux, gauged, and 
formed into a puff with astriped scarf. The 
Kitty Bell chapeau is of brown straw, with 
a wreath of pink geranium studded with 
golden flies, and brown strings fined with 
red, 

The pretty toilettes of surah and satin mer- 
veilleux, so much worn, are farfrom expen- 
sive, as the foundation skirt is always made 
of some light but serviceable fabric, such as 
silk, alpaca, or satine. A toilette of Mar- 


with four very narrow pleated flounces ; 





style that happened to suit her ftipure and 
appearance, is much astonished to tind, in 
the course of time, that the mode she adopt. 
ed, because it suited some personal peculi- | 
arity, or helped to coneenl some defect, lias | 
been seized on and eopied by dadies to whom 
it ix in ne Way becoming, to whom, in fact, 
alinost any other meade would be infinitely 
more becoming. The production of a new 
play in any of the leading theatres in Paris 
ix always an oecasion for the display of new 
costumes, aud criticisms on the dresses worn 
by the chief artistes are as important as are 
thome op the play itself. The dresses then 
firat seen ure eagerly examined, admired, or 
censured, but miost assuredly copied, whiat- 
ever the verdict may be. 

Pointed bo dieos, with panters joined to the 
bodice bya pointed pouitod baad, and sleeves 
with puflings and cucines, are all the rage 
s especially those with 
and gifted with good 
faithful to the 

\inong some 


now; but miany bad 
rather wide shoulders, 
taste and diseretion, rerun 
plain eoutor M irq uise sles vey 
of the loveliest drosses lately produced, is 
one of blue foulard, the shirt) covered with 
flounces of Valenciennes lace crossing each 
other in front, and the lower ones ornament- 
ed with buttertly bows of blue satin ribbon, 
The draped paniors are of blue foulard, but 
the pointed corsage Incofurey sural, W rought 
all over with multicceclored beads; between 
the bodies and the paniers is the pulling of 
blue foulard, and the dross finished off 
with adrapery of blue foulard round the 
neck, a decp collar of lace, and sleeves to the 
elbow with lace flounces and bows of rib- 
bon. The chapeau to accompany the t#lette 
is of fine white straw, with strings of blue 
surah and «a large tuft of roses du roi, and a 
butterfly bow of blue satin ribbon in the 
midst of them. 

Another charming toilette is of cream 
surah, the front of the skirt covered with 
draperies of Indian muslin, embroidered 
and edged with old point lace. The Louis 
XIV. bodice is of shot golden bronze silk, 


Is 


with paniers and # small pull, a Hot bow of keeps it tender and juicy. 
pink satin ribbon draping the pull on the | fry cold meat without either results in a} 
The Marquise sleeves are orna- | hard, stringy uneatable dish. 


right side. 
mented with lace flounces and pink bows, 
and a fichu of embroidered muslin is draped 
round the open front of the bodice, A  sec- 
and wilette of cream faille has the skirt cov- 
ered with deep flounces of antique embroid- 
ery, rounded in front and raised at the sides. 
The bodice is of striped shaded red and 
bronze moire, with a scarf of the same draped 
round the edge, and falling in very long 
ends on each side of the back of the edge, 
o* 








above these are an equal numberof deep 


bouillonnes, arranged to fall in scallops, | 
j and drawn in at intervals under satin rib- 


bon in a deeper shade, which disappears 
under the plain part of the bouillonne. The 
badice is of surah, finely pleated from the 
shoulder to the waist. 





Fireside Chat, 
DISHES MADE OVER.—[CONCLUDED. ] 
EEF OLIVES are no novelty tothe ear, 

} but it is a novel thing to find them sat- 

isfactory to the palate, 

‘Take some stale bread crumbs, an equal 
quantity of beef finety chopped, some pars- 
ley, and thyme; a little seraped ham if you 
have it, a few chives, or a slice of onion, all 
chopped sinall as possible; put some butter 
inapan, and let this foree-meat just sim- 


on each side 
of the back of the skirt, which is covered 
with flots and loops of lace. The open bo- 
dice and elbow sleeves are also trimmed 


then rub 
| a he that the fire is clear, and while 
the gridiron is getting hot, chop & yy 
ful of parsley very ine, mix it with a piece 
of butter the size of walnut, aud lay thisin 
a dish which you will put to get hot. ap 
put the meat to be grtiled on the ee 
turn often, so that it will not burn; when 
hot through and brown, lay it in the hot 
dish, lay another hot dish over it, and serve 
us quickly as possible with hot plates. 

Or the grill may be served with what 
called Mephistophelian sauce, which is ~ 
| pecially designed for serving with devil 
ineats. Chop six shallots or small onions, 
wash and them in the corner of aclean 
cloth, put them in a stew-pan with half a 
wineglass of chili vin (pepper sauce), a 
chopped clove, a tiny bit o geri two bay 
leaves, an ounce of g ; boil all together 
ten minutes; then add four tablespoonfuls 
of tomato sauce, a little sugar, and ten of 
broth thickerfed with roux (or water will do 
if you have no broth). er 

It will be remarked that in many French 
| recipes a little sugar is ordered. Thisis not 
| meant to sweeten, or even be perceptible ; 
but it enriches, softens, tones, as it were, the 
| other ingredients as salt does. 

Sover's Fritadella (twenty recipesin one). 
| _Put halfa pound of bread-crumb to soak 
| in a pint of cold water ; take the same quan- 
| tity of any kind of roast, or boiled meat, with 
a little fat, chop it fine, press the bread in a 
clean cloth to extract the water; se ina 
stew-pan two ounces of butter, atablespoon- 
ful of chopped onions; fry two minutes and 
stir, then add the bread, stir and fry till 
rather dry, then the meat; season with a 
teaspoonful of salt, half of pepper, and a lit- 
tle grated nutineg, and lemon peel ; stir con- 
tinually till very hot, then add two eggs, 
one at atime; mix well and pour ona dish 
to get cold. Then take a piece, shape it like 
a small egg, flatten it a little, egy and bread- 
crumb it all over, taking care to keep in 
yood shape, Do all the sume way, then put 
into a frying-pan a quarter of a pounc of 
lard or dripping, let it get hot, and put in 
the pieces, and saute (or as we call it “fry’’) 
them a fine yellow brown. Serve very hot 
with a border of mashed potatoes, or any 
garniture you fancy. Sauce piquant, or not, 
us you please, 

‘The above can be made with any kind of 
meat, poultry, game, fish, or even vegeta- 
bles; hard eggs, or potatoes, may be intro- 
duced in small quantities, and they may be 
fried instead of sauteed (frying in the French 
and strict sense, meaning as I need hardly 
say, entire immersion in very hot fat.) To 
fry them you require at least two pounds of 
fat in your pan. 

Pastry TABLETS.—Cut strips of paste 
three inches and a half long, and an inch 











guerite blue surah has the skirt bordered | 





mer, not fry, in it for ten minutes, While 
this is cooking, cut some underdone oblong 


it with a sharp knife on both sides; then 
mix the cooked force-meat witha yolk of an 
egg and a tablespoonful of gravy; puta 
spoonful of this paste im the centre sl eash 
slice of meat and tie it up carefully in the 
shape of anegyg. Then if you have some 
nice gravy, thicken it with a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, roll each olive slightly in 
flour and lay it in the gravy and let it very 
gently simmer for half an hour. A_ few 
chopped oysters added to the gravy will he 
a yreat addition. Or you may lay each olive 
on athin slice of fat pork, roll it up, tie it, 
dip in flour, and bake tn a quick oven until 
beautifully brown. 

To Warm over Cold Mutton.—An_ excel- 
lent and simple way is to cut it, if loin, into 
chops, or leg, into thick collops, and dip 
each into egg well beaten witha tablespoon- 
ful of milk, then in fine bread crumbs and 
fry in plenty of very hot fat. 

If your crumbs are not very fineand even, 
the larger crumbs will fall off, and the ap 
pearance be spoilt. These chops will be al- 
most as nice, If quickly fried, as fresh cooked 


ones. They willalso be excellent if, instead | 


of being breaded, they are Ginpes into thick 
batter (see recipe) and fried brown in the 
sume way. This method answers for any 


kind of meat, chicken thus warmed over be- | 


ing especially good. The batter, or egg and 
bread-crumbs form a sort of crust which 
Any attempt to 


Deviled Meat.—This is a dish, es 
cially for breakfast or my _ 

For this dish, take a pair of turkey or 
chicken drumsticks or some nice wedges of 
underdone beef or mutton, score them deep- 
ly with a knife and rub them over with a 


sauce made thus: A teaspoonful of vinegar, | 


the same of Harvey or Worcestershire sauce, 
the same of inustard, a little cayenne, and a 
tabl of salad oil, or butter melted ; 
mix all till like cream, and take care your 
meat is thoroughly moistened all over with 


slices of beef about half an inch thick, hack | 1 Hind 


| frangipane and bake. 
| ped almonds and meringue, or not, as you 


| quite Uuntnanaveable, 


and a half wide, and as thick as a twenty- 
five cent piece; lay on half of them a thin 
filimy layer of jam or marmalade, not jelly ; 
then on each lay a strip without jam, and 
bake in a quick oven. When the paste is 
well risen and brown, take them out, glaze 
them with white of egg and sugar, and 
sprinkle chopped almonds over them; re- 
turn to the oven till the glazing is set and 
the almonds just colored; serve them hot 
or cold on a napkin piled log-cabin fashion. 
Grangipane Tartlets.—One quarter pint of 
cream, four yolks of eggs, two ounces of 
flour, three macaroons, four tablespoonfuls 
ot powdered sugar, the peel of a 
lemon, and a little citron cut very fine, a lit- 
tle brandy and orange-flower water. Put 
all the ingredients, except the eggs, in a 
saucepan—of course you will mix the flour 
sineoth in the cream first—let them come to 
a boil slowly, stirring, to prevent lumps; 
when the flour sinells cooked, take it off the 
fire for a minute, then stir the beaten yolks 
of eggs into it. Stand the saucepan in an- 
other of boiling water and return to the 
stove, stirring till the eggs seein done—about 
minutes, ifthe water boils all the time. 
» patty pans with puff paste, and fill with 
Ornament with chop- 


please. 
_ It is very difficult to make fine puff paste 
im Warm weather, and almost impossible 
Without jee; forthis reason I think the bri- 
oche paste preferable ; but if it is necessary 
to have it for any purpose, you must take 
the followmy precautions : . 

Have your water iced; have your butter 
as firm as possible by being kept on ice till 
the List noment; make the paste in the eool- 
est place you have, and under the breeze of 
an open window, if possible; make it the 
day before you use it, and put it on the ice 
between every “turn,’’ as each rolling out is 
technically called; then leave it on the ice 
a8 you use it, taking pieces from it as you 
need them, so that the warmth cannot soften 
the whole at once, when it would become 
The condition of the 
oven 18 & Very important matter, and I ean- 
not do better than transeribe the rules given 
by Goutte, by which you may test its fitness 
for any purpose ; . 

Put half a sheet of writing paper into the 
evens If it catches fire it is too hot; open the 
dampers and wait ten minutes, when put in 
another piece of paper; if it blackens it is 
still too hot. Ten minutes later 
third plece; if it gets dark brown t e 
} 18 right for all sinall pastry. 
| brown paper heat.” 7 


oven 
t Called “dark 
reat is suitable fi ] caecum ‘ 
vat is “ble for vol-au-vents or fruit pies, 
| Dark yellow paper heat for large please of 
at or meat ples, pound cake, bread, ete. 


ight yellow paper heat for cak 
meringues, ete, wee Biles ean: 
| ‘To obtain these various d of heat 
’ 


you try paper every ten minutesti 
_ required for your purpose is Galeel ‘Bet 
remember that “light yellow” means the 
| Paper only tinged; “dark yellow.” the 
per the color of ordinary pine wood ; “Li ht 
rown” is only a shade darker about ‘the 
color of nice pie-crust, and : 


shade darker, by nu uieans dark brown a 


gullee oolor, 
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Correspondence, 


. E. V., (Goshen, Me.)—WNoth ing thes 
we are ewere @8, ciesbel o ae that 
remove moles, You had better let them alos” "t! 


Aqua, (Carlisle, Pa.)—John Fitet 
vented a boat propelled by steam end % in. 
with it on the Delaware river years eX perimented 
Fulton made his famous trip in the one Robert 


SMITHERSON, (Cook, Tl.) —“Mizpah” 
accepted as meaning ‘‘The Lord watch between a 
= oy when ‘Saar absent from one another. 
**U nica m ” 6 +99 
“darting.” me owe eney” end *‘Astore, * 


C. C., (Wauregan, Conn.)—Having lived 
over five years in the State, you are entitled to 
papers. Make application to your count —y 
There is no need of bothering about the ie, 
took out here, ee 


READER, (St. Louis, Mo. mli 
Norse mythology, loa grest hall st the oooh = 
end, brighter than the sun. It will stand enter 
and earth have passed away, and f00d and sae 
men will inhabit the place to all eternity 2 : 


Ren, (Baton Rouge, La.)—John Wilk 
Booth was shot by Boston Corbett. His bod a 
delivered to his relatives, and now lies buried Z _ 
family plot In Baltimpre, Md, 2, Dr, Mudd ate 
doned by President Johnson, 3, . 
acquitted, one Sumate = 


LENA Mac, (New London, Conn. )—“Do 
you think seventeen years is too young to marry? 
A great many young ladies have married at ro 4 
teen, and in some Instances the have cmned 


out well, But, as a rule, it would probably be bett 
fur young ladies not to marry at such an early age ¥ 


M. A. H., (Yazoo City, Miss. )\—Rome is 
called the Eternal City from the fact that it is the 
oldest city, in the full sense of the word, now in ¢ 
istence, While others have died, it remains » sc 
and flourishing, apparently defying the assaults | 
time. The word Rome in Greek means “strength "9 

PrD, (Erie, Pa.)—A present from a lad 
to a gentleman should, if possible, show the lady’sa y 
preciation of some taste of his, If it be & book, anos 
that subject which you know will make it valuable in 
his eyes ; or, if the gift be the creation of ber own 
ready fingers, it will be the more acceptable if of real 
use, 


C. HI., (Horace,Iowa.)—We do not know, 
but think it ls somewhere in 
Boston or Worcester. You aan ice pA 
ing to the postmaster of either city. 2. So faras we 
know he js entirely reliable, 3, The Banner of Light, 
Boston, Mass., Religio-Philosophical Journal, Chi- 
cago. Tll., Mind and Matter, Philadelphia, Pa, 


JuVENIS, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The most 
ordinary way of raising sunken vessels is by means of 
lighters and chains. Divers pass the chains under the 
ship’s bottom, and then they are fastened to the light- 
ers, which being laden are emptied, and thus the ship 
is attempted to be floated by their buoyancy. But 
there are several modes, and steam now plays an iin- 
portant part in the operation, 


Joun LAMB, (Washington, Me.)—“ One 
of my failings is slowness of speech, but I would like 
to overcome that, as well as tiinidity and bashfulness 
in the presence of the fair sex. Can you tell me a 
way to improve my voice and learn how to talk fast 
and more distinctly, and be less timid and bashful?”’ 
The young ladies are not afraid of you, are they ? 
Why should you be afraid of them ? 


Ilisroricus, (Windsor, Vt.)—“The Mid- 
dle Ages’* may be called that period in the history of 
Europe which begins with the final destruction of the 
Koman Empire, and is considered by some to end 
with the taking of Constantinople, by others with the 
Reformation, the invention of printing, ete. Accord- 
ing to Hallam, who wrote a history of this period, it 
extends from the invasion of Franve by Clovis, A. D. 
486 to that of Charles VIII., in 1493, 


I. C. B., (Little Rock, Ark.)—The moon 
appears larger on rising on account of the greater re- 
fraction of its light, when looked at horizontally, or 
nearly so, The surface of the moon, when secn 
through a telescope, presents the appearance of a buge 
lump of coke, The bright lights and shadows which 
you could not understand, are the hills and hollows, 
the mountain tops and deep valleys which cover its 
entire surface, 2. We do not think that there is a 
sewing-necdle factory in the United States, although 
there is a factory at Brockton, Mass., where machine 
needles are made, 3. Yes, such a lens would be the 
best for small work, 


Saan, (Barnstable, Mass.) —To be miser- 
able in case you are left an old maid is peculiar to 
most youny women, espectally if they have reached 
the ave of twenty-two and have never had an offer of 
marriage, But you should not give yourself up to de- 
spair. Fora lady to exhibit too much anxiety in that 
direction is but to injure her chances of marriage. 
Young men do not like to be foreed ‘to come to the 
scratch.’’ Be watchful, observant, discreet, honest, 
leal and true in your intercourse with young men, 
and ifthatdoes not in time gain for you a suitable 
husband make up your mind that yon had better live 
to be an old maid than have recourse to any other 
mexns, 


ALICE DALE, (Strafford, N. H.)—No; the 
moment @ person reccives a present, it isas absolutely 
his or her own property as if the article had been paid 
for. Butalthough there is no law to compel a lady to 
return presents received from a gentleman after she 
has broken off her engagement with him, or vice 
versa, it is very often done voluntarily. After a gen- 
tleman has deceived a lady her hatred of him ts gen- 
erally so hearty that she cannot bear to have anythiny 
in her possession that once belonged to him, But 
this is mere pride and self-assertion. If you can over- 
come such feelings, you should stick to the presents, 
at least If they are of any considerable value, All the 
presents he may have given you is not too much by 
way of balm to your injured feelings and your pros- 
pects in life, 


Mrs. W., (Farmingdale, N. J.)—1. The 
Christian name of Queen Victoria's hushand was Al- 
bert; his family name Wettin, 2. The word ‘‘quiz’’ 
means to puzzle or perplex. A very curious account 
of its origin is given in the dictionaries. A Dublin ac- 
tor, sometime in the last century, made a bet that he 
would puzzle the whole city within twenty-four 
hours. The bet was taken, and that night he caused 
the word ‘‘quiz’’ to be written in chalk on walls, 
fences, etc., all over Dublin. The people naturally 
wondered over it, and thus it arose and has come 
down tous. Sometimes the term is used to signify a 
sort of examination of medical stadents. 3, Both 
writing and composition are good. 4, An eagie nickel 
cent of 18% is worth from’ 50 cents to $1.25 secord- 





| ing to condition, 












